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| N° 498. SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1858, Srauren i. 
PLEASE TO LEAVE YOUR lon the brink of its basin would never chirp 
UMBRELLA. a wish for change of weather, no bargeman 


I MADE a visit the other day to the Palace | on the rain-speckled river; no wayfarer rain- 
at Hampton Court. I may have had my little | belated under the leafless trees in the park, 


| reason for being in the best of humours with | would ever come into my fancy as examining 




















the Palace at Hampton Court ; but that little} in despair those swollen clouds, and vainly 
reason is neither here (ah! I wish it were | peering for a ray of sunshine. I and my little 
here !) nor there. reason, Yorick, would keep house here, all 
In pet . moods Sones with | our 8 in — — ; and when 
any civil request, I was met, in the entrance-| we died, our ghosts should make of this 
bal of the public apartments at Hampton | dull Palace the first building ever haunted 
Court, by the most obliging of policemen, who | happily !” 
requested me to leave my umbrella in his; I had got thus far in my adaptation of the 
custody at the foot of the stairs. “ Most | Sentimental Journey when I was recalled 
willingly,” said I, “for my umbrella is very| to my senses by the visible presence of the 
wet.” So the policeman hung it on a rack, to| Blacking which I just now mentioned. “Good 
drip on the stone floor with the sound of an | Heaven!” I cried, with a start; “now I 
irregular clock, and gave me a card of! thiuk of it, what a number of articles that 
authority to reclaim it when I should come policeman below stairs required me to leave 
outagain. Then, I went prosperously through | with him! ” 
_ the long suites of deserted rooms, now looking “Only an umbrella. He said no more 
| at the pictures, and now leaning over the} than, Please to leave your umbrella.” 
broad old window-seats and looking down} “ Faith, Yorick,” I returned, “he insisted 
into the rainy old gardens, with their formal;on my putting so much valuable peorey 
gravel walks, clipped trees, and trim turf|into my umbrella, and leaving it all at the 
banks—gardens with court-suits on. There! foot of the stairs before I entered on the 
was only one other visitor (in very melancholy | contemplation of many of these pictures, that 
a) at Hampton Court that blessed day :| I tremble + think of the extent to which I 
who soon went his long grave way, alternately | have been despoiled. That policeman de- 
dark in the piers and light in the windows, | manded of me, for the time being, all the 
and was seen no more. | best bumps in my head. Form, color, size, 
re z en ane I, in by mage as ey Sees ae 
| Sentimental Journeyer, wonder, Yorick, | perception of every object on the face of the 
| Whether, with this little reason in my bosom, ‘earth or the face of the Heavens, he insisted 
sonal ever — get out = — mae in- | ~ om ne aes na the re 
rminable suites of rooms, and return to noise | I could confide in the catalogue. And now 
and bustle ! It seems to me that I could stay | I find the moon to be sear senile of green 
here very well until the grisly phantom on| cheese ; the sun to be a yellow wafer or a 
the pale horse came at a gallop up the stair-| little round blister; the deep wild sea to be 
= seeking me. My little reason should | ashallowseries of slate-colored festoons turned 
make of these queer dingy closet-rooms, these | upside down ; the human face Divine to be a 
little corner chimney-pieces tier abovetier, this | smear ; the whole material and immaterial 
- blue china of squat shapes, these dreary | universe to be sticky with treacle and polished 
old state bedsteads with attenuated posts, | up with blacking. Conceive what | must be 
By dear Yorick,” said I, stretching forth my | through all the rest of my life, if the police- 
and towards a stag f blacking i hould make off with my umbrella and 
& frame, «should ae = of aed ao aa it ” Perr ara, ma 
—_ of art, an encompassing universe of| Filled with the terrors of this idea, I re- 
wuty and happiness, The fountain in the! traced my steps to the top of the stairs, and 
staid red and white courtyard without (for we looked over the hand-rail for my precious 
~ yeoman that angle of the building), property. It was still keeping eo on the 
uld never fall too monotonously on my | stone pavement like an irregular clock, and 
tar, the four chilled sparrows now fluttering|the policeman (evidently possessed by no 
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dishonest spirit) was reading a newspaper. | ever made in my life between the guilt of | 


Calmed and composed, I resumed my musing 
way through the many rooms. 


Please to leave'your‘umbrellas Of ail the | 
Powers that get’ your umbrella front you; | 


Taste is the most encroaching and insatiate. 


Please to put into your umbrella, to be de- | 


posited in the hall until you come out again, 
all your powers of comparison, all your ex- 
perience, all your individual ‘opinions. Please 
to accept with this ticket for your umbrella 
the individual opinions of some other per- 
gonage whose name is Somebody, or Nobody, 
or Anybody, and to swallow the same without 
a word of demur. Be so good as to leave 
your eyes with your umbrellas, gentlemen, 
and to deliver up your private judgment with 
your walking-sticks. 
compounded by the learned Dervish, and you 
shall see no end of camels: going with the 
greatest ease through needles’ eyes. 
your umbrella-full of property which is not 


by any means to be poked at this collection, | 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Conducted by 


laying hands upon a pound of scrag of mutton, 


sterling money. 
that I should leave with: my umbrella before 
I went into Court, any suspicions I had about 


that distortion and perversion of the trut 
plainly for the purpose of so much gain, an 


tation, were to be observed there, outside the 
dock and beyond the prisoner. 
self required to take a ticket, conventional 


perception of many painfully ludicrous things 
that should have become obsolete long ago, 





Apply this ointment, | 


Leave | 


borne the fearful absurdity of the Judge 


being unable to discharge the last awful duty | 


of his office without putting on a strange 
little comical hat, only used for the dismissal 


and upon hundreds of thousands of pounds of | 
I found it insisted upon, | 


me (and I happened to have a good many), | 


for the enhancement of a professional repu- | 
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I found - 
y 


used in that place, in exchange for my natural | 


Not that I complain of this particular demand | 
at the door ; for otherwise how could I have | 


of a blood-stained soul into eternity? Or | 


with the police, and you shall acknowledge,|how could I have withheld myself from | 


whether you will or no, this hideous porce-| bursting out into a fit of laughter, which 
lain-ware to be beautiful, these wearisomely | would have been contempt of court, when 


stiff and unimaginative forms to be graceful,|the same exalted functionary and two vir | 
these coarse daubs to be masterpieces. Leave tuous Counsel (I never in my life had the 


your umbrella and take up your gentility.' pleasure of hearing two gentlemen talk so 


Taste proclaims to you what is the genteel’ much virtue) were grimly pleasant on the | 
Think dressing-up in woollen wigs of certain Negro | 


thing ; receive it and be genteel ! 
no more of your umbrellas— be they the Singers whose place of entertainment had 
care of the Police of Scotland Yard ! 


of the Police of Taste ! |the two virtuous counsel themselves, were 


I protest that the very Tax-gatherer does at that very moment dressed up in woolly | 


not demand so much of me as the Powers! wigs, to the full as false and ridiculous as any 
who demand my umbrella. The Tax-gatherer | theatrical wigs in the world, only they were 
will not allow me to wear hair-powder un- not of the negro colour ! 
molested; but the Umbrella-gatherer will) But, when I wenf to the Strangers’ Gal 
not allow me to wear my head. The Tax-|lery of the House of Commons, I hada 
gatherer takes toll of my spade; but the greater load to leave with my umbrella than 
Umbrella-gatherer will not permit me to, Christian had to lay down in the Pilgrim's 
call my spade, a spade, Longinus, Aristotle, | Progress. The difference between Black and 
Doctor Waagen, and the Musical Glasses, | White, which is really a very large one and 
Parliamentary Commissions, the Lord- enough to burst any Umbrella, was the first 
Knows-Who, Marlborough House, and the! thing I had to force into mine. And it was 
Brompton Boilers, have declared my spade to | well for me that this was insisted on by the 
be a mop-stick. And I must please to give| Police, or how could I have escaped the 
up my umbrella, and believe in the mop-| Serjeant-at-Arms, when the very same Mem- 
atick. ber who on the last occasion of my going to 
Again. The moral distinctions, and the | the very same place I had with my own ears 
many remembrances, and balances of This|heard announce with the profoundest emo- 
and That, which I am required by other] tion that he came down to that house 
authorities to put into my so-often demanded expressly to lay his hand upon his heart and 
umbrella and to leave in the lobby, are as| declare that Black was White and there was 
numerous as the Barnacle family. It was) no such thing as Black, now announced with 
but a sessions or two ago, that I went to the | the profoundest emotion that he came down 
gallery at the Old Bailey, to hear a trial.| to that house expressly to lay his hand upon 
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Think | been innocently the scene of a manslaughter, | 
no more for yourselves —be you the care While the exalted functionary himself, and | 
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Was my umbrella all that I was called upon 
to leave behind me, previous to taking my 
seat? Certainly not. I was requested to 
put so many things into it that it became, 
though of itself a neat umbrella, more bulgy 
than Mrs. Gamp’s. I found it insisted upon, 
that I should cram into this unfortunate 
article all the weighty comparisons I had 


his heart and declare that White was Black 
and there was no such thing as White? If 
you have such an article about you (said the 
Umbrella-taker to me in effect) as the dis 
tinction between very ill-constructed common 
places, and sound patriotic facts, you are 
requested to leave it at the door here-—By 
all means, said I.—You have there a Nout 
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| “claim my Umbrella.” 
| that, without a ticket, as there was no other 
| onthe rack in the hall at Hampton Court 
_ Palace, whither I had now worked my way 


Charles Dickens.] 


of Multitude or signifying many, called The 
Country ; please to put that too, in your 
Umbrella.—Willingly, said I—Your belief 
that public opinion is not the lobby of this place 
and the bores of the clubs, will be much in your 


A. PRIMITIVE OLD EPIC. 
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(May 1, 1898.) 
‘often most directly, to Mr. Thorpe’s: excel- 
lent edition of the Anglo-Saxon poem, to 
which a translation is attached, having the 
one fault, that it is into English of a Latin 
form. 


way, and everybody else’s hereabouts ; please | 


to leave that likewise.—You are welcome to 
it, said I—But I am bound to admit that, 
thus denuded, I passed quite a pleasant even- 
ing; which I am certain 1 could not have 


_ done, if I had been allowed to take my 
| Umbrella and its cumbrous contents 


in 
with me, 

Please to leave your Umbrella. I have 
gone into churches where I have been re- 


| quired to leave my Umbrella in a sham | 


medieval porch, with hundreds of eventful 
— of History squeezed in among its ribs. 

have gone into public assemblages of great 
pretensions—even into assemblages gathered 
together under the most saered of names— 
and my Umbrella, filled to the handle with 
my sense of Christian fairness and modera- 
tion, has been taken from me at the door. 
All through life, according to my personal 
experience, I must please to leave my Um- 
brella, or I can’t go in. 

Thad reached this point and was about to 
apostrophise Yorick once more, when a civil 
woice requested me, in obliging tones, to 
I might have done 


round by another course, without knowing | 


An elder Beowulf was for a long time 

ithe beloved king of the Scyldings, and 
from his root grew forth at last the lofty 
|Healfdene. Old and war-fierce, he gave to 
the world four children, heads of hosts: 
Heorogar, and Hrothgar, and Halga the 
good, and Ela. Then to Hrothgar was given 
might in battle, so that his dear kinsmen 
willingly heard his bidding. 
Through Hrothgar’s mind it ran that he 
‘would bid men make a hall, the greatest 
mead-house ever known, and there within 
'deal out to young and old all that God gave 
him, except the share of the people and the 
lives of men. Widely it was proclaimed 
through this mid earth to many a tribe that 
a Folk-stead was building, When it was 
ready, to this greatest of halls he who had 
strength in his word gave the name Heorot, 
He belied not his pledge, but dealt out 
| bracelets and money at the feast. The hall 
hall rose high and horn-curved. There was 
the harp strung, loud was the song of the 
gleeman, who saitl he could tell from far 
back the beginning of men, and told how 
the Almighty wrought. The band of 
guests lived happily till one wrought like a 
fiend. 

The grim guest was Grendel, he that 


it: However, I gave back my ticket, and got | held the moors, the fen, and fastness. For- 
tack my Umbrella, and then I and my little | bidden the homes of mankind, the daughters 
reason went dreaming away under its shelter | of Cain brought forth in darkness misshapen 
through the fast-falling spring rain, which | giants, elves, and orkens, such giants as long 
had a sound in it that day like the rustle of| warred with God, and he was one of these. 
| the coming summer. At nightfall Grendel came into the lofty house 
fe - ) held by the Ring-Danes after their beer- 


A PRIMITIVE OLD EPIC. | He found therein a band of 


Tue Celtic Bards withdrew to the fastnesses 
Britain, and with the conquering Saxons 
came the Gleemen, whose first songs related 


of 


| tothe Sagas of the North. One primitive 


| pie they brought with them, the tale of 
Beowulf, the oldest story of which there is 
any trace left in our literature, or in that of 
any kindred tongue. A lively picture of past | 
customs, and a record of past manners of 
thought, it has been preserved for us in a/| 
single manuscript, now much defaced by 
fire, which seems to have been written in 
this country about eight hundred years ago. 
When told as we now read it, in an Anglo- 
Saxon poem of more than six thousand lines, 
ibwas an ancient tale that, as many of its 
repetitions. show, had often been sung piece- | 
meal over the mead cup. Divested of much | 
repetition, reduced in its scale, and shortened | 
Y omission of the introduced lays and digres- | 
sions, the tale of Beowulf is in the next few’ 
es told again. Our version is much in- 
debted for its faithfulness, always indirectly, | 


drinking. 
Athelings asleep after the feast. Grim and 
greedy, he was soon ready ; rough and ruth- 
less, he took in their rest thirty thanes ; 
then he went out with the slain bodies. In 
the morning a whoop was upraised ; the strong 
in war suffered; the thanes sat in sadness 
when they saw the track of the accursed 
sprite. With Grendel, strife would be too 
strong, too long, and loathsome, In the night 
following, Grendel again had sway, and so 
as often as the darkness came he warred 
against right, one against all, till empty 
stood the best of houses. ‘Twelve winters’ 
tide was his rage borne and it became 
openly known in sad songs that Grendel 
warred then against Hrothgar, would have 
peace of no Dane, was not to be quieted with 
money. The high and young he sought and 
snared, In lasting night he held the misty 
moors. Heorot he held in the swart night, 
with its seats richly stained, but the gift- 
stool he might not touch. Hrothgar, the 
Seyldings’ friend, broken in mind, sat 
many a time in thought. Sometimes they 
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worshipped at the holy places, prayed in| all-wielding Father hold you safe in your 


words for help from the Ghost-slayer. ' undertaking, I will back to the sea to hold [M} 


A thane of Hygelac’s, one who was a| ward against foemen.” 


ood man among the Goths, and of his| The street was made handsome with stones, 


ay the strongest, heard of Grendel’s deeds. | it showed the path to the men. The war- 
He bade a ship be prepared, and said that) shirt shone, hard, hand-locked, the bright 
he would seek over the Swan-road the! ringed-iron sang as they came walking to the 
great prince who had need of men. ‘The hall in gruesome gear. Sea-weary they set 
good thane had with him chosen champions) broad shields, round and stone hard, against 
of the Goths, the mightiest he could find; the house-wall. Then stooping to a bench 
with some fifteen he sought the swimming placed in a ring their war-shirts, garb of 
wood. A water-crafty warrior showed him | men; the darts, the seamen’s weapons, stood 


the land-marks. When the wrought stem,|together, with the ash-wood grey above, | 


foamy-necked had sped like a bird, for about | Then Wulfgar a proud warrior asked the sons 


another day, the seamen saw Jand, the shore- of strife: “Whence bear ye your stout | 
cliffs shone, the steep hills, the wide head-| shields, grey shirts, fierce helms aud heap of | 


lands. Quickly the Weder’s folk stept up| war-shafts ed 


on the field, tied the sea-wood, shook their! The proud lord of the Weders, answered | 
war-shirts, thanked God who had made to| him from beneath his helmet: “ We are | 
them the wave-paths easy. | Hygelac’s board-sharers, BrowuLr is my | 


When the Scyldings’ warder who had to|name. I will make known my errand to 


keep the sea shores saw from the wall bright | the lord, thy master, if he grant us that we | 


shields borne over the bulwark of the ship,| give good greeting to him.” Wulfgar said, 


he asked in his mind what men those were. |“ I then, the Danes’ friend, will speak to the | 
Then went to the shore Hrothgar’s thane;|lord of the Scyldings, the sharer of rings, 


the mighty spear quaked in his hand ; and | and I will soon make known the answer he 
he asked, “What weapon bearers are ye,! thinks fit to give.” He then turned to where 


rotected with war-shirts, who thus come; Hrothgar, old and hairless, sat among his | 
ither leading over the water-street a foamy) earls. He went so that he stood before the | 
keel? I hold ward that to the Dane’s land | shoulders of the Danes’ lord, for he knew the | 
no foe may bring war by sea. Never have I| ways of a king’s house. Wulfgar spake to | 
seen a greater earl on earth than is one of|his friendly lord: “ Hither are come Goths | 
ou; he is a man worthy with his weapons, | from afar, the leader these sons of strife name | 
if his face tell true. Now ye far-dwellers,| Beowulf; they beg, my lord, to talk with | 


—quickly tell me whence ye come ?” you; do not deny them. They seem worthy 


The leader of the band unlocked his word-|to be gladdened with your speech and mix | 


hoard: “We are of the Goths’ kind,| with earls; at least he seems so who has led 
Hygelac’s hearth-sharers; my father was | hither the men of war.” Hrothgar, helm of 
known widely, a high-born lord hight|the Seyldings, said: “I knew him when 4 
Eegtheow ; he abode in his house many|boy. His old father was named Ecgtheow, 


winters ere he went on his way, almost all! to whom Hrethel lord of the Goths gave his | 


the wise throughout the wide earth keep|only daughter. The seamen who brought 
him in mind. We have come through kind-| gifts for the Goths said, that he has in his 
ness to help thy lord. We have heard say |hand-gripe the might of thirty men. Him, 


that a wretch, I know not who, does to the| holy God hath in His kindness sent to us | 


Scyldings hurt in the dark nights. I may| West Danes; therefore I have hope against 
teach Hrothgar how to overcome thie foe. Grendel. I shall bestow gifts on my good 

The fearless warder seated on his horse | friend for his daring. Speed thou to bid him 
then said: “A sharp shield warrior knows|in, see the band gathered together as our 
words from works. I hear that this is a band | kindred, say to them that they are welcome 
friendly to the Scyldings. Bear weapons/to the Danes.” Wulfgar bore the bidding: 
forth, I show the way, I will bid also my|“ My doughty lord, King of the East Danes, 
fellow thanes, to hold against every foe, your| bids me say, that he knows your worth; 
new-tarred ship until it bear back to the|that ye come, welcome guests, over the sea 
Weder marches, those to whom it shall be| Now go in your war-dress to see Hrothgar, 
given to come whole out of the rush of war.” | but let the war-boards and the deadly shafts 

They went therefore; the wide-bosomed | abide here the bargain of words.” 
ship stood fast at anchor, heavy in the mud.}| Then arose the mighty lord and his brave 
They bore over their cheeks the golden like-| band of thanes, they hastened together, hard 
ness of a boar, fire-hardened it held life in| under helm, until they stood at the king's 
ward, Fierce men, they went down together | hearth ; then Beowulf spake, on him the 
till they could see what was the foremost of|war-shirt shone, the war-net sewed by the 
earth’s houses under heaven, all timbered,|smith’s cunning :—“ Be thou, Hrothgar, 
gaudy, worked with gold, wherein the rich|hail! I am Hygelac’s kinsman and fellow- 
King lived. ‘The light of it shone over many | warrior. I have undertaken many great deeds 
lands. Of the warriors one turned his horse|in my youth, The thing done by Grendel 
and said, “Now is my time to go; may the | became known to me on my own turf; 
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seafarers say, that this hall, this best of | were together in the sea a five nights’ space, 
, houses, stands empty and good for nought till the flood drove us asunder; the boilin 
im) after the evening light is gone. I beseech | fords, the coldest of weather, cloudy night, an 











that they in the beer-hall would bide Gren- 
del’s onslaught with sharp edges ; then always 
in the morning was this mead-hall stained 


thou tellest of thyself. He has found that 
he cares not for the strength of your folk, he 


8, jm thee now, lord of the bright Danes, shielder| the north wind deadly grim threw up rough 
r- |B} of the Scyldings, that I alone may with this! billows : roused was the rage of the sea-fishes, 
at |} bold band cleanse Heorot. [have heard also,|There my body-shirt, hard, hand-locked 
le that the wretched Grendel recks not of|gave me help against the foes; my braided 
3 weapons ; I will scorn then to bear sword or| war-rail lay upon my breast, handsome with 
st |B} the yellow round of a wide shield into the| gold. A painted foe drew me to the ground, 
h |@) strife; but with grasp I shall grapple at the|a grim one had me in his grasp, yet it was 
of fiend, and foe to foe struggle for life. It is| granted me to reach the wretched being with 
d the lord’s doom whom death shall take. I|the point of my war-blade. Thus often my 
e, ween that he will, if he win, fearlessly eat|foes threatened me. I paid them as was 
3 |) the Goths in the war hall. Thou wilt not) fit with my dear sword. In the morning 
it. |} need to hide my head, for he will bear my| wounded with thrusts they lay put to sleep 
of flesh away to eat it in his lonely den.|in shoals, so that they have not afterwards 

Care for me then no more. Send to Hygelac,| been any let to the sea-farers. Light came 
d | ifI die in the strife, the best of war-shrouds| from the east, the seas were still, so that 
e | that wards my breast, That Hredla left me,| I might see the headland’s windy walls, The 
y | Mi itis Weland’s work. What is to be goes ever| Must Be often helps an undoomed man when 
>| @) asit must.” Hrothgar, helm of the Scyld-| he is brave. Yet it was my lot to slay nine 
e |B) ings said ; “ For fights, friend Beowulf, and| nickers. I have not heard of harder fight by 
f _ for high praise thou hast sought us, Thy| night under heaven's round. Breca never yet, 
» | father quelled for me the greatest feud,| nor any of you, at the game of war did such 
y | coming over the waves to the Scyldings, when| great deeds. Of this I boast not. Though 
» | lin my youth first ruled the Danes, Sorrow} thou hast been the slayer of thy brothers, 
> | is me to say why Grendel shames me thus in| for which thon shalt pay in hell. Grendel 
} |B} Heorot. Full often have sons of strife,| would not have done such gruesome deeds 
| dranken with beer, said over the ale-cup|in Heorot, if thy mind were as war-fierce as 


with gore; when the day dawned all the 
bench-floor was besteamed with blood of 
faithful men, Sit now to the board and un- 
seal with mead thy breast among my war- 
riors.” Then was a bench cleared in the 
beer-hall for the sons of the Goths. The 
thane who bare in his hand the bravely beset 
ale-cup, minded his work, poured out the 
bright sweet ale; at times the glee-man sang, 
peaceful in Heorot: there was gladness of 
warriors, of men great among Danes and 
Weders. 

Hunferth spake ; Ecglaf’s son, who sat at 
the feet of the Scyldings’ lord. ‘To him was 


| the coming of Beowulf, the bold sea-farer, 


most irksome, because he grudged that any| 
other man ever won more praise than himself ; | 
“Art thou the Beowulf who strove with Breca | 
on the sea, when ye from pride tried the 


slays and shends you, and expects not strife 
from the Gar Danes. But a Goth shall show 
him fight, and afterwards he shall go to the 
mead who may, in peace and gladness,” 

Glad then was the bright Danes’ lord, 
hoary-locked and war-praised, trusting in 
help when he heard Beowulf. There was 
laughter of men, the din rose, words were 
winsome. Wealtheow, Hrothgar’s queen, 
went forth. Mindful of their rank the frolic 
wife, gold-decked, greeted the men in hall, 
first gave the cup to the lord of the East 
Danes, bade him, dear to his land, be blithe 
at the beer-drinking. He gladly shared the 
meal and hall-cup. Then she went round, 
and gave on every side rich vessels to old 
and young, until she bore the mead-cup, 
bracelet-covered queen, to Beowulf. She 
greeted the Goths’ lord, thanking God that 
the will had befallen her to trust in any earl 





; Man, 


fords and for foolish boast risked life in the|for help. He, the fierce warrior, drank of 
deep water?” More, also, in this wise said|the cup from Wealtheow, and then fitted for 


| Hunferth: “He overcame thee in swimming.| strife, spake Beowulf, Ecgtheow’s son: “I 


He had more strength. Now I look for worse | meant when I went on the main that I alone 
things, though thou shine ever in war, if thou | would work your folk’s will or bow in death 
durat bide a night near Grendel.” Beowulf) under the foeman’s grasp. I shall do brave 
replied: “Well, thou a great deal, my deeds, or await my last day in this mead 
friend Hunferth, drunken with beer, hast, hall.” 

spoken about Breca. I say truly, that I, The woman liked the Goth’s proud speeches. 
had greater strength at sea than any other| Gold-decked went then the queen of the glad 
We agreed, being striplings, that we) people to sit by her lord, till Healfdene’s son 
would risk our lives out on the flood, and we! went to his evening rest. He knew that in 
did thus: We had a naked sword in hand|the high hall there was to be strife after 
when we rowed on the deep, meant for|murky night came wan under the clouds, 
our war against the whale fishes. He could The many all arose; then one man reeted 
not swim away from me, nor I from him; we: another, Hrothgar Beowalf, and bade him 
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hail, gave him mastery of the wine-hall and | Angry, fieree were the strong fighters, 


sail: “Never before since I could lift hand | 
and shield have I trusted to any man the hall | 
of the Danes, save now to thee. Have now) 
and hold the best of houses. Watch against 
foes.’ 

Hrothgar then went with his band of war- 
riors out of the hall; he would seek Wealtheow 
the queen, his bed-fellow. Before he went 
he set a hall-ward against Grendel, who was 
to give warning when the huge Eoten came. 
But the head of the Goths trusted in his 
own might and his Maker’s goodness. For 
he doffed his iron shirt and helm, gave his 
rich sword, choicest of iron, to one under 
him, and bade him hold the gear of war. 
Then Beowulf spoke some words of pride 
ere he stept on his bed. Around him many 
a keen seaman bowed to his hall rest. Not | 
one of them thought he should again seek his 
free home, for they had heard tell that in 
that wine-hall too many of the Danes before 
them had been taken by bloody death. 

From afar came in the murky night, the 
Shadow-walker, stalking. The warriors slept 
who should hold that horned house, all but | 
one. He, waiting for the foe in hate, in angry 
mood watched for the war meeting. 

Then came, from the moor under the misty 
hills, Grendel stalking; the wicked spoiler 
meant in the lofty hall to snare one of man- 
kind. He strode under the clouds until he 
saw the wine-house, golden hall of men.! 
Came then faring to the house the joyless 
man, he rushed straight on the door, fast 
with fire-hardened bands, struck -with his 
hands, dragged open the hall’s mouth ; quickly 
then trod the fiend on the stained floor, went 
wroth of mood, and from his eyes stood forth 
a loathsome light, likest to flame. He saw 
in the house many war-men sleeping all 
together, then was his mood laughter. Hope 
of a sweet glut had arisen in him. But it 
was not for him after that night to eat more 
of mankind. Hygelac’s mighty kinsman saw 
the spoiler’s grasp. The wretched wight 
seized quickly a sleeping warrior, slit him 
unwares, bit his bone-locker, drank his blood, 
in morsels swallowed him; soon had he all 
eaten, feet and fingers, Nearer forth he! 
stept, laid hand upon the doughty-minded 
warrior at his rest, but Beowulf reached 
forth a hand and hung upon hisarm, Soon 
as the evil-doer felt that there was not in 
mid-earth a stronger hand-grip, he became 
fearful in heart, Not for that could he escape 
the sooner, though his mind was bent on | 


flight. He would fice into his den, seek the | 


ck of devils ; his trial there was such as in 

is life days he had never before found. Then 
was the good kinsman of Hygelac mindful of 
his evening speech ; upright he stood, and 
firmly grasped +at him ; his fingers burst, the 
Eoten was outward ; the earl stept further, 
the fiend thought to wind wide about and 
flee to his fen heap. The hall thundered, 
the ale of all the Danes and earls was spilt. 


the hall was full of the din. It was great | 


wonder that the wine-hall stood above the 


warlike beasts, that the fair earth-home fell | 


not to the ground. But within and with. 
out it was fast with iron bands cunningly 
forged. There bent from its sill many a 
gilded mead-bench, where the grim ones 
fought. Over the North Danes stood dire 
fear, on every one of those who heard the 
gruesome whoop. The friend of earls held 
fast the deadly guest, would not leave him 
while living. Then drew a warrior of 
Beowulf’s an old sword of his father’s for 
help of his lord. The sons of strife sought 
then to hew on every side, they knew not 
that no war-blade would cut into the wicked 
seather; but Beowulf had forsworn every 
edge, Hygelac’s proud kinsman had the foe 
of Godin hand. The fell wretch bore pain, 
a deadly wound gaped on his shoulder, the 
sinews sprang asunder, the bone-locker burst, 
to Beowulf was war-strength given. Grendel 
fled away death-sick, to seck a sad dwelling 
under the fen shelters ; his life’s end was come, 

The wise and the strong from afar cleansed 
Hrothgar’s hall, Glad in his night work, 
the Goth’s lord made good his boast to the 
East Danes and healed the sorrow of the 
land. It was a token to be seen when the 


beast of war laid down hand, arm, and | 


shoulder. 

Then came in the morning, as I have 
heard tell, many a warrior about the gift 
hall, from far and near, to see the wonder, 
The foe left his track as he fled death doomed, 
and weary to the nickers’ mere. There 
was the surge boiling with blood, the waves 
welled hot with clotted gore. Grendel hail 


ss 





dyed it after he laid down his life in shelter | 


of the fen. 
horses. 


was.a good king. At times the war-men ran 


their fallow steeds in trial of the race, where | 
At times a — 
king’s thane, a boast-laden man, mindful of | 
songs, knowing full many an old saga, found | 


the earthways were smooth, 


another high tale that had trath in it. Then 
he began with skill to tell of Beowulf’s 
undertaking, well he told of Sigemund, of 
the Weelsings’ wars and wide wayfarings— 
men 


/warden of ring hoards, with a throng about 
him, stept from his bride-bower; and his 


knew not his wars and works save | 
Fitela, who went with him. The king, also, | 


From the mere again went the | 
glad fellow warriors proudly to ride on | 
Beowulf’s praise was sung, nor | 
blamed any the glad Hrothgar, for that | 





queen, with him, measured the meadow path | 


begirt by her maidens. Hrothgar spake (lie | 


went to the hall, stood in the fore court, and 
‘saw Grendel’s hand). “For this sight 
;thanks forthwith to the Almighty. \ 
| whatsoever mother brought this son forth, if 
she yet lives, let her say that the great 
Maker was good in her child-bearing. Now 
I will love thee, Beowulf, best of warrior, 


asa-son in my heart; henceforth hold our 





ive | 
Lo! | 
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| new kinship well. There shall be no lack to 


If) thee of wealth that I can give. Often have 


I held worthy of part in my hoard for a less 
help a weaker warrior. May the All-wielder 

y thee with good as He yet has done.” 
Phen was Ecglaf’s boasting son quieter, 
after the Athelings had seen over the high 
roof the foe’s fingers, Each had before it 
hand-spurs, most like steel, instead of nails. 
The best of iron would not bite into that 
bloody hand. Then was Heorot bidden to be 
| made fresh, many men and women worked at 
| the wine-house, the golden webs shone on 
the walls full of sights wondrous to the gazer. 
| That bright dwelling, fast with bands of iron, 
| was much broken, the hinges were rent, the 
| roof only was sound when the wretch turned 
| to flight. 


| his warriors. Heorot was full of friends. 











agold flag with rich hilt, a helm and war 


shirt, a sword of great worth many saw) 


borne before the warrior. Beowulf shared 
the cup in the court. The shelter of earls 
then bade eight steeds be led into the 
court; on one of them stood a saddle cun- 


| ningly worked ; that was the war-seat of the | 


| high king when the son of Healfdene played 
| the game of swords. To Beowulf he gave all, 
| —horses and weapons. 


| warriors gave to each of those on the mead 


| bench who came the sea-way with Beowulf | 


| a gift, an heirloom ; and bade that the one 
whom Grendel slew should be paid for with 
| gold. Before Healfdene’s war-leaders the 
| glee wood was touched and Hrothgar’s glee- 
| men, gladdeners of the hall, told of the works 
| of Fin’s offspring. The tale of Fin Folwald- 
| ing, of Hneef and Hengest, and the sons of 
| Hildeburh burnt by their mother at Hneef’s 
| pile. The lay was sung, the gleeman’s song, 
| games were begun again, the noise was loud, 
| the cup-bearers gave wine from wondrous 
_ cups. Then Wealtheow, wearing a golden 

erown, came forth to where the two good 

kinsmen sat. There also sat Hunferth, the 
nmaan, at the feet of the Seyldings’ lord, 

he Queen said: “Take this cup, dear lord, 


aid be thou happy golden friend of men, 
| speak to the Goths kindly. Heorot, bright 
| hall of rings, is cleansed. Enjoy the mead 
| of the many, and leave to thy sons folk 
aad land when thou must forth to behold 


| God.” Then she turned towards the bench 
| where her sons were, Hrethric and Hroth- 
mund, where Beowulf the Goth sat by the 
two brethren, To him the cup was borne, 


aud friendly bidding done, and twisted gold, 


| Wo sleeves, a cloak and rings were given, the | 
largest I have heard tell of on earth since | 


ma bore off the Brosings neck-ring. 
Wealtheow said: “Wear this ring, dear 
Beowulf, O youth, with all hail! and with this 
dloak, these riches, thrive ; enliven thyself 
with strength, and be to these boys a kind 


A PRIMITIVE OLD EPIC. 


Then came the time when Healf- , 
| dene’s son should go to the hall, the king | 
| himself would share many a mead-cup with | 


| Then the son of Healfdene gave to Beowulf. 


Also, the lord ot | 
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helper. Thou hast done that which shall 
_ beget praise throughout all time as widely as 
the water girds the windy walls of land, 
Live thou a thriving Atheling, and be 
kind to my sons. Here all are friends,” 
She went then to her seat. The meat was 
choice, the men drank wine, they knew not 
of a grim hereafter, When evening came, 
and Hrothgar had gone to his rest, many 
earls guarded the house, as often they had 
done. They bared the bench floor, it was 
over-spread with beds and bolsters, Filled 
with beer, ready for sleep, they bowed ; they 
set at their heads the round bright shields, 
There, on the bench, was to be seen over 
each Atheling his high war-helm, his ringed 
shirt, and stout war-wood. It was their way 
to be ready for war at home, and in the host 
when need came to their lord their help was 
near, 

But Grendel’s mother, wretched woman— 
she who dwells in gruesome waters, the cold 
streams,—came ona path of sorrow to wreak 
wrath for her dead son. She came to Heorot, 
where the Ring-Danes were all sleeping 
through the hall. When in rushed Gren- 
del’s mother, the hard edge was drawn, 
| against point and against edge, it stood fast, 
Then had Ecgtheow’s son perished, had not 
his war-shirt helped, and holy God decided for 
the right when he again stood up. He saw 
among the weapons a huge bill, an old sword 
of the Eotens, work of giants, greater than 
any other man might bear forth to the oe 
/of war. The Scyldings’ warrior seized the 
| knotted hilt, fast and fierce he struck with 

the brand upon her neck, her bone rings 
| brake, the bill went through her flesh, she 
'sank on the ground. The sword was gory, 
the beam still shone, mild as the light from 
heaven’s candle. He looked through that 
| dwelling and saw Grendel lying lifeless. His 
| huge trunk sprang far away, when he cut off 
the head. But then behold! that sword 
‘melted away as ice in the hot venomous 
' blood ; there was left only the hilt. Beowulf 
| took none of the wealth that he saw : he took 
only the giants’ heads and the rich sword-hilt. 

The men who were with Hrothgar looking 
|on the water saw it mixed with new blood. 
| They said this was a warning that the 
| Atheling was slain. Then came the noon of 
|day, and the bold Scyldings left the head- 
land, sick of mood, gazing upon the mere 
wishing, not weening, to see their dear lord, 
Forthwith he wasafloat ; he dived up through 
the water, came stoutly swimming to land, 
glad in the burthen he brought with him. 
The stout band of thanes, loosed quickly his 
helm and war-shirt, the stream trickled down 
of water stained with gore. When they 
went forth from the seashore, four men could 
hardly bear upon the deadly stake the head 
of Grendel. So they came to the hall, fourteen 
brave Goths marching with their lord over 
the meadows. The worthiest of thanes came 
to greet Hrothgar ; then Grendel’s head was 
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borne by the hair into the place where 
men were drinking, and the head of the 
woman also. Beowulf said: “ Behold, these 
tokens from the sea we bring with glad- 
ness to thee, son of Healfdene, lord of Scyl- 
dings. 
in Heorot sleep free from sorrow.” The 
golden hilt, the giant’s work of old, was given 
to the hoar war-leader. Hrothgar gazed on 
the hilt ; in Runic signs the tale of its birth 
was told upon it. Then spake the son of 
Healfdene; all were silent: “Thy glory is 
upreared now through wide ways, Beowulf, 
my friend. Long shalt thou be a blessing to 
thy people.” Many words spake Hrothgar, 
for he spoke of the past and of its warnings 
to his friend and to the folk around him. 
The Goth, glad of mood, went to his seat ; 
there was a new feast made. The helm of 
night grew murky, the aged Scylding sought 
his bed, and the Goth wished for rest. The 
guest slept till the black raven, gladdener 
of heaven, blithe of heart announced the 
coming of the light. ‘The Athelings then 
wished to go to their own land, and Beowulf 
bade the son of Ecglaf take again his sword ; 
gave for the lending thanks, said that he held 
Hrunting to be good, he would not with 
blame hurt pride in its good edge; that 
was a high-souled warrior. Hrothgar suid, 
“Peace be to the Goths and the Gar Danes ; 
wealth in common. Over the gannet’s bath 
the ringed bark shall bring gifts and love- 
tokens. Each folk I know, fast friend, fast 
foe, and in the old way stainless always.” 
Twelve gifts also gave to Beowulf the son of 
Healfdene, bade him go and quickly come 
again. The good king kissed the best of 
thanes, and tears fell as he took him round 
the neck. 

The bright warriors went to the ship, laden 
with weapons, steeds and gold ; the mast rose 
over Hrothgar’s hoards. Beowulf gave to 
the boat-guard a sword bound with gold, and 
on the mead-bench he was afterwards the 
worthier for that heir-loom. They sailed 
away, and the known headlands of the 
Goths were reached. The hithe-guard who 
had seen them when afur was ready; he 
bound the ship to the sand and bade men 
bear to the hall of Hygelac, who dwelt by 
the sea-wall, the wealth of the Athelings. 
Kinsman faced kinsman ; Heereth’s daughter, 
she who loved the people, bare the wine-cup 
to the high chief's hand. 

Afterwards the broad land came under the 
sway of Beowulf. He held it well for fifty win- 
ters, until in the dark nights a dragon, which in 
a stone mound watched a hoard of gold and 
cups, won mastery. It wasa hoard heaped 
up in sin, its lords were long since dead ; the 
last earl, before dying, hid it in the earth- 
cave, and for three hundred winters the great 
scather held the cave, until some man finding 
by chance a rich cup took it to his lord. 
Then the den was searched, while the worm 
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Now may’st thou with thy warriors | 


(Conducted by 


woke, there had been theft. He found not | 


the man, but wasted the whole land with 
fire ; nightly the fiendish air-flyer made fire 
grow hateful to the sight of men. Then it 
was told to Beowulf that his own home also, 
with the Goths’ gift chair, was burnt. He 
who had been the friend of Heardred, who 
while the youth lived had made him master 
of his crown, sought out the dragon’s den 
and fought with him in awful strife. 
wound the poison-worm struck in the flesh of 
Beowulf; his kinsman, Wiglaf, when all 
others held aloof in fear, came to the aid of the 
old hero, and helped him in his time of need, 


Then while the warrior king sat death-sick | 
on a stone, he sent his thanes to see the cups | 
and dishes in the den of the old twilight-flyer, | 
But when the dragon’s gold was brought | 


out, Beowulf thanked the Lord for all, and 
said, “I for this hoard have wisely sold m 


life ; let others care now for the people’s need, | 
Bid the warriors | 
raise a mound on the sea’s headland that | 


I may be here no longer. 


shall tower high on Hrones-nes, that I be 


not forgotten, and that seafarers driving foamy | 


barks over the mists of floods may call it in 
the days that are to follow Beowulf’s Mount,” 
He gave then to a young warrior, last of his 
kind, his war clothes and his weapons, say- 
ing, “ All my kinsmen are gone to the God- 
head, earls in their valour; I shall follow 
them.” That was his latest word. 

The Goths made for him a heap upon the 
earth, hung with helms, shields, and bright 
war-shirts. In the midst they laid the be- 
loved lord with sigh and sorrow. On the 
mount they kindled a great bale fire, wood 
reek rose swart from the Swedish pine, the 
roaring of flame was heard with the weeping 
(the wind ceased), till it had cracked with 
heat the bone-house on the breast. And they 
sang alay ofsorrow while the heaven swelled 
with smoke. The Weders folk wrought a 
mound on the hill, high, broad, seen afar 
by seamen ; in ten days they built the beacon 
and begirt it with a wall. In the mound 
they set rings and all the riches taken in 
the hoard. All that great wealth of the 
earls they gave back to the earth, that there 
might be gold in the dust beside the body of 
the warrior. And round about his mound 
rode his hearth-sharers, who sang that he 
was of kings, of men, the mildest, kindest, 
to his people sweetest and the readiest in 
search of praise. 


———--— 


TOO LATE. 


I aM a punctual man ; nervously, fretfully, 
painfully punctual. If I have an engagement 
on business or pleasure, I prepare to keep 
it some hours before the time appointed, and 
am totally unable to think of anything, or do 
anything, until it isover. I have a marvellous 
faculty for believing that my watch must have 
stopped, or that the clocks in the house are 


slept ; again and again when the dragon! not strictly regulated by the most approv 


One | 


—<——— 
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standard of time. I arrive at theatres, and! 
laces of public entertainment about half-a-' 
day before the doors are ever opened. I am 
always the first stranger at a ball or a dinner- | 
ty, although I know in the one case I shall 
a to dance in the first quadrille, and in the 
other, I shall have to bear the awful weight 
of the early attempts at conversation. If, in| 
the performance of my social duties, I go to’ 
a funeral, my painfully punctual habit carries | 


me there long before the necessary gloomy | 


TOO LATE. 
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or sign? I wander about the town from that 
moment, like a drunken man, listless, aimless, 
and with eyes closed to all the natural attrac- 
tions of the place. The consciousness of a 
few ill-spent hours in another spot, blackens 
the blue sky, and makes discordant the music 
of the waterfalis. 

limagine myself far from the busy clatter 
of railways in some small country town in 
the very heart of England, the requirements 
of whose humble traffic are fully satisfied by 


officials have taken possession of the house,!a coach running twice a week to the borders 
and sometimes before the chief performers in) of civilisation. I[ retire to rest early in order 
the melancholy play have made up their’ that I may rise in time to catch this bi-weekly 
faces, and put on the regulation garb of woe. vehicle that passes through the town or 
If I am staying at a country inn, and have village at the eccentric hour of four in the 
given orders to the “boots” to be called at} morning. I have taken the precaution to 
an early hour to meet a coach, or a railway| lay a whole train of instructions at the feet 
train, 1 get feverish snatches of sleep during! of the boots, chambermaid, and waiter, about 
the short, restless night, and am up and| calling me at three o'clock precisely. The 
dressed long before the required knocking waiter is considered to be very safe, and the 
takes place at my chamber dvor. If I am chambermaid is looked upon as a person in 
waiting in the coffee-room for the one omnibus| whom dependence may be placed, and it is 
in the town appointed to convey passengers! arranged that each of these persons, or both, 
toand from the railway, I have paid my bill| as the case may be, shall, immediately upon 
hours before it was necessary, and am stand-| waking at any hour, arouse the boots from 
ing nervously at the window with my watch | his lair over the stables, that he may in his 
in one hand, and my Bradshaw in the other,| turn awaken me, and bring me the necessary 
wondering at the reckless stupidity of the) hot water, &c. So far the machinery seems 
men in charge of the vehicle, who allow, as’ perfect, and I sink to sleep. When I awake, 
itseems to me, about two minutes to run a/ the sun is shining full into my room, and 
distance of nearly two miles from the hotel | there is, for the village, a strange bustle in 
to the station. the principal street. I endeavour, for a mo- 

My morbidly punctual temperament leads} ment, to collect my faculties, and my first 
me to seek my principal mental amusement|impulse is to rush for my watch. That 
in feeding in imagination upon pictures of} faithful companion tells me that it is twenty 
being too late under the most trying circum-| minutes to twelve in broad day, and the 
stances. I love to suppose myself in all pos-| whole truth dawns upon my mind, that I 
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sible painful positions arising from delay, 
carelessness, and procrastination. I fancy 
myself in a cab, miserably jammed up in a 
long line of carts and wagons in the midst 
of the great struggling city. Ages seem 
to pass away, and yet the wedged vehicles 
and howling drivers move not an inch ; and 


have overslept myself and missed the coach. 
Six frantic pulls at the bell-rope, and the 
“boots ” appears to defend himself by stating 
that he called me at the hour appointed, 
|and that I answered, and he substantiates 
his statement by pointing to a mug of cold 
water, that was once warm, outside my 








Ihear an hour tolling from the tower of a! bed-room door. Complaint is useless, and 
neighbouring church, every stroke of which! I have no alternative left but to spend the 
goes like a nail into my brain. At that in-| half-week in and about the village. Post- 
stant I see an anxious, weeping face whirled|ing is out of the question, as the village 
away from a distant railway, over the sea, to| does not boast a single chaise, and there is 
aremote land ; never, perhaps, to greet me/no chance of a mail-cart, or any other con- 
again in this world. On I go when it is too veyance of an irregular kind passing through 
late, to find a dreadful stillness, where all/the place. There is nothing left but to 
was noise and excitement a short half-hour| settle down for three days and three nights, 
before ; to find a clear platform, closed gates, land endeavour to take an interest in things 
careless porters, and no one to whom to un-|that are now hateful in my eyes, because 
burden a heavy, self-reproaching heart. | forced upon me against my will. The trout- 

Sometimes [ fancy myself arriving at a! stream that pleased me so much four and 
picturesque spot in a country celebrated for! twenty hours before, is now, in imagination, 
its beauty all over the world. I am not! as black as a Manchester canal; and the 
seeking for mountains, cascades, rocks, forests, | trout that I caught with such industry, and 
nor ruined castles ; but for one whom I have | devoured with such avidity, then, are now 
been struggling to reach for many weary| more repulsive than the oily fried fish of 
days. How harsh and cold sounds the precise| Whitechapel. ‘The ancient market-place 
voice of the hotel book-keeper, when he tells’ (time of the Saxons), that I made such 
me that the person I am in search of started minute inquiries about the day before yes- 
that morning for England, and left no word. terday, is now a greater bore than Hicks’s 
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Hall, or the origin of the three balls of the 
Lombards. The old church with the Pharos 
tower, most venerable of all those vener- 
able structures that are wonderfully pictu- 
resque and totally uninhabitable—crumbling 
old temple, mixture of the cow-shed and the 
early Norman styles of architecture, whose 
snuffy brickwork is only kept together by the 
ivy, and a high hill, which shelters it from 
the sharp winds ; I was mad the other day to 
take photographs of it from every conceivable 
point of view, but now I feel disposed to tilt 
against it on horseback in the night, and 
knock it down, for the purpose of creating a 
sensation. The stable-boys, who idle about 
sucking straws the whole day through, know 
that I have missed the coach, and they im- 
part their knowledge to avy one willing to 
receive it, until I become a by-word and a 
joke in the village. After the second day, I 
get weak and imbecile ; excited even by such 
an event as the changing of horses for the 
coach that passes through once a week in the 
opposite direction to that in which I wish 
to go. At last my deliverance comes, and 
I stay up all night this time to receive it. 
I think, if all the places are taken, I shall 
become a fit inmate for an asylum of idiots. 

Too late for a coach under such circum- 
stances is bad enough, but I can imagine a 
position infinitely worse. 

I am a favourite comedian, the pride, 
the glory, the support, of a leading London 
theatre. In an unguarded moment I take a 
sudden fancy for a country trip, and run 
down by rail about twenty miles, and turn 
off for a good day’s walk over the fields, the 
lanes, and commons, In the afternoon I 
return to the station calmly and leisurely to 
catch a train that shall deposit me in town 
about six in the evening. I enter the little 
frail hut that serves for the station where I 
have to embark, and my eye rests upon a 
broad-faced clock, the hands of which are at 
a quarter to seven. I look again, and find 
that my eyes have not deceived me ; and the 
boy in charge of the place, in answer to my 
hasty questions, coolly informs me that the 
clock keeps London railway time, and that 
there is no train for two hours. I sink in 
horror upon the one thin, hard, narrow, 
wooden seat in the place, and a thousand wild 
schemes chase each other with fearful rapidity 
through my troubled brain. Solitary is the 
station as a witch’s hut upon a heath, and 
nothing like a conveyance is visible on the 
line, except a navigator’s wheelbarrow turned 
upside down upon a heap of gravel. My eye 
follows the long, thin, tapering lines of rails 
in the direction of London, until they pierce 
a clump of trees, and vanish at that distant 
int from my sight. Can I run along the 
e, and by that means reach my appoint- 
ment, even an hour later than the proper 
time ? How repulsive everything about the 
country appears now, the trees, the fields, and 
the golden sunset ; and how I hate the still- 
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ness broken only by the cawing of thosg 
dreadful rooks in the adjoining park, whose 
song I would give worlds to exchange for the 
smoke and rattle of Fleet Street. Why did] 
ever venture into the treacherous precincts 
of the picturesque, when I should have been 
sipping my coffee, and reading my paper ip 
my dingy tavern? A roar and a puff o 
smoke, and the express train whirls by, that 
might have carried me to my destination in 
half an hour, if I could have summoned 
courage and physical agility to have jumped 
upon the roofs of the carriages as they passed 
under the bridge, timing my leap like an 
acrobat in the circus. 

But I miss the golden opportunity, and 






am again a hopeless inmate of the er 


station, looking vacantly at the clock whi 
has now reached the stroke of seven. 


There I sit for the next two hours, whilea | 
panorama of events at the theatre passe | 


before my mental vision. I hear the sharp 
click of the prompter’s bell, and the voice: of 
the call-boy, shouting “ overture, gentlemen,” 
up the staircase. I see my aged dresser, who 
has been used to punctual men, old actor, 


and slow makers-up, walking frantically | 


about the room, wondering where I caa be, 


when I have to go on in an elaborate costume, | 


in the middle of the first act. He taxes: his 
memory to ascertain whether I was ever 9 
late before, when the same piece was being 
performed, and he determines that I never 
was, 

Unable to bear his mental torture any 


longer, he hobbles down to the hall-keeper, | 


and finds that I have not yet passed into 
the theatre. Then commences a consulta 
tion, and the information is spread behind 
the curtain that Mr. Sockskin has not 
arrived, although he has to go on in ‘the 
next scene. Prompter, actors, call-boys, and 
manager, take the alarm, and the latter dives 
to his room to prepare a few hasty words of 
apology. The moment arrives that can be 
no longer delayed, and the pale, nervous 
manager on in a comic dress, and, with 
the most heart-broken voice, and the most 
piteous face, that contrast ludicrously with 
his gay and facetious attire, tells the dis- 
appointed and indignant audience all he 
knows himself, namely : that Mr. Sockskin is 
not in the theatre. The curtain rings down 
amidst a torrent of yells, while another piece 
is being hastily put upon the stage, and I 
am gnawing my finger-nails in the enforced 
and unwelcome solitude of the railway 
station. 

These are some of the phantasms of pro 
crastination and delay that a morbidly 
regular man like myself will occasionally 
eall up before him in his hours of idleness. 
As there are many men in the world who 
cannot be kept in the path of temperance, 
unless awful examples of the effects 
intoxication are continually _——_ before 
their eyes, it may be that unconsciously 
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drill myself in the virtue of punctuality, by 
indulging my imagination in the opposite 
vice. 


THE FOURFOLD DREAM. 


Ir there be no city called Hippesford 
among the north-western towns of England, 
let it be there, whither I went five years ago 
to see the Italian hung. The name under 


| which he suffered was supposed to be a 
| feigned one; the crime which he expiated 
| was that of murder; the slaying of his 
| master and his benefactor as he slept, for the 


taking of a sum of money which, ia all 


| probability, he might have had for the 


asking. One of those atrocities, to give 
} a reason for which baffles the student 
| of human nature. The defence set up for 
| Mavoranci was that of insanity: there being 

no doubt whatever as to his having com- 
| mitted the deed; but this plea was, in my 
| opinion, very po set aside. His advo- 
| cate happene 
| mine; and it was through the interest— 
| morbid and reprehensible I am well aware— 
| with which he had inspired me in the un- 
_ happy criminal, that I found myself among 
| that crowd in front of Hippesford Gaol. I 
heard something going on near me, a little 
| too jocose for the occasion. 

“You cruel-hearted ruffian, if you dare to 
' mock the poor wretch like that again,” cried 

a deep, low voice, “Tl save Mr. Calcraft 
| some trouble in your case.” 

The speaker was a fine, powerfully-built 
| sailor, towering by half a head above the 
| throng; and, under his flashing eyes and 

threatening brows, the fellow who had pro- 
| voked his wrath subsided at once into mut- 
| terings, and presently into sullen silence. 





| Having achieved this end, he made no fur- 

ther observation, but kept his looks intently 
| fixed upon the ghastly preparations above us. 
| He alone, amidst the hum and noise of the 
| crowd, maintained an inviolable silence, 
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to him, secure of sympathy, “This is a’ sad 
sight, my friend, is it not ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said he, “a terrible sight, in- 
deed ; but it might have been worse.” 

“ How so?” said I. 

“Well, it’s a long story,” he replied, 
“but if you like to listen to it, and to take 
a cup of tea with me (of which I feel the 
need) at’ my lodgings, I shall be pleased 
enough. It will be a relief to me, I feel, to 
tell it even to a stranger.” 

So we two went up into a little room over- 
looking the scene, and which had been let (as 
had been agreed upon when he took the apart- 
ment) throughout that morning to a. party of 
five gentlemen (!) and a lady (!!), who had 
only just evacuated it, And there he told me 
this story: 

“You must excuse me if I am alittle slow, 
at first, for yon throng has fairly dazzled and 
dumfounded me. I am quite new to sights 
of this sort, thank Gud ; nor have I ever seen 
80 great a crowd before. I live upon the south- 
east coast, where the folks are not so many as 
in these parts, and my own employment is a 
particularly solitary one: I am a lighthouse 
man. I sometimes pass whole weeks without 
seeing any other face than that of my mate, 
without hearing any other voice save his, and 
that of the sea-gull, and of the baffled wave 
which beats for ever against our rock. Even 
my holiday time is spent among people who 
pass almost as lonely lives asI' do. My friends 
| dwell at a coast-guard station, far away from 
any town, and indeed from me, only they can 
see every night our lantern burning steadily 
out to sea, which my mother and sister says is 
a great comfort to rt when father is from 
home. It is lonesome, you see, for them to 
know that there is no human being save 
themselves within miles of them, the next 

ost being a long distance beyond the head- 
and, whither often on the darkest nights, - 
father has to go feeling for the white chal 
heaps that are laid down to mark the road 
betwixt the stations, the direction of which 





| 





| and strained his eyes upon the scaffold above, | in old times, they say, the smugglers used to 
as though he would have numbered every alter, so that the poor revenue men were 
nail in it: the extreme anxiety of his face! guided over the precipice, into the arms of 
| was remarkable even amongst those thou-| death below. Twelve years ago, a vessel was 
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sand eager and expectant countenances, Not 
caring to look upon the dreadful sight 
_ directly, I watched that face when the death- 
bell began to toll, as though it were a mirror, 
feeling sure that I should see reflected in it 
Whatever was happening. It was burning 
| and erie with excitement, when the 
| Wretched criminal was carried up by three 
| four persons into view. Immediately 
after he came in sight, this fixed expression 
vanished as completely as though a curtain 
had been drawn over some picture ; and, as 
the sailor cast his looks upon the ground, I 
heard him mutter, in a solemn whisper, his 
thanks to Heaven. 
As the sailor and I were borne a 
together by the resistless human tide, I sai 


'cast ashore, and went to pieces one wintr 

night at the cliff-foot, beneath our guard- 
house, and all the crew, save one, were thrown 
| by the scornful sea upon the shore, dead men ; 
| gave one——.” The sailor gave an involun- 
tary look towards the thing that hung upon 
' the high gaol-wall there, motionless, with its 
ghastly cowl drawn over it—“and that man 
| was an Italian foreigner. My poor took 
| him in, and acted towards him as Christian 
| people should do, and he was grateful, and 
| stayed with us, making himself as useful as 
| he could, for weeks, for months. When he 
had been our guest for near upon a year, the 
man who was then my mate in the light- 
‘house, died ; and, mainly through my father’s 
‘recommendation, the Italian was appointed 
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to be my companion in his place. I was|a dream that haunts me whenever I shut my, | 


pleased that the poor fellow was thus pro-| eyes. When I left my room, just now, to come 
vided for ; but yet I had rather that he had | to you, I thought the Italian was at my very 
been given any other post than that; not| heels, who seemed before, in my sleep, to be 
from any assignable cause, or of course this; murdering Georgey. He has murdered 
could have been prevented ; but from a vague, | brother George, I do believe.’ 

uncomfortable feeling that I had always had} “‘ You dreamt that?’ exclaimed her pa- 
in connection with him, such as I should not | rents. 

have dreamt of mentioning to his prejudice.| “‘ Yes,’ said she. 
I did not mention it, I am perfectly certain, | my brother's throat in the lighthouse.’ 

even tomy mother. “ My father rose in haste, dressed himself, 


“When I found myéelf in the narrow|and started at once, in the moonlight for | 


lighthouse, alone with this man upon the|the fishing village over against the rock, 
waste of waters, this antipathy increased. 


without a shudder ; I loathed his company | had been about two hours upon his way, 
in that little sitting-room upon the lower and it was five o'clock, he met me comm 
story, which when my old mate was with me | homeward, with a distressed and unwonte 

had seemed as comfortable a parlour as need | look. Little didI understand why he wrung 


to be; and when I was at work inthe lantern,,my hand, and welcomed me so heartily, | 
I was for ever thinking, what is he doing below | without even asking how it was that I | 
there, and whereabouts shall I find him when | came to be upon the chalk-downlands, there, | 


I descend? I do not think that I was afraid | at such an hour, instead of at my post. I 
of him, then. Time was, when I had not| had a tale to tell to him, which I was, by 
quailed from a death-struggle with a far more | that time, ashamed to relate; although [ 
powerful man than he, and had come off| had started on the way expressly to do so, 


‘IT dreamt that he cut. 


I} which was my lonely dwelling-place. It. | 
could not meet him on the winding stairs,/ was a good ten mile walk, and when he | 


victor ; but still I did not fancy taking my 
rest in the snug little bed-chamber as of old, 
knowing that this man was awake, and 
watching, watching, all the night long. 

“Still, beyond being reserved and taciturn, 
and having this something repellant about 
him which I cannot explain, there was nothing 
evil to be said against the poor Italian 
foreigner, and I was ashamed of myself when- | 
ever I reasoned about the matter, for feeling | 
as I did. 

“On the night of this day, twelve years ago, | 
the sixteenth of August eighteen hundred 
and forty-one, my father was off-duty at home, 
and while he lay in his bed, combating with a 
certain idea, which shadowed his mind like a} 
nightmare, my mother shook him in piteous | 
terror. 

“* Husband,’ cried she. ‘Husband, I have 
had a fearsome dream, and it seems so like to 
truth that Iam miserable. Wake, wake! I 
do believe our George is being murdered by 
the Italian man!’ 

“*Great Heavens!’ cried my father. 
‘Why I was awoke, just now, by that very 
dream, and cannot shake it off my mind, do, 
what I will. But it must be only fancy ; 

_ consider how full the poor fellow has always | 
shown himself to be of gratitude to us all, | 
and what could he get by the murder of our | 
George?’ 

“* George keeps all his savings in his room 
at the lighthouse, returned my mother, | 
sobbing. ‘I cannot help——Hark ! did you'| 
hear that scream ?’ 

“Two or three shrieks rang through the | 
house, as she spoke ; and my sister Mary, with | 
her hair dishevelled, and in her night-dress, 
rushed into the room. 

“*Oh, mother ! father!’ cried she. ‘I can- 
notstay any longer by myself; I have dreamed 


“¢ Father,’ said I, 
cruel, cowardly thing.’ 

“ *George,’ replied he. 
before you tell it to me. 
find you alive and well, for reproach ; say on,’ 


“¢T have quarrelled, father, with the poor | 


Italian foreigner, although he has not de- 
served it. I have given him fair warning 
that I will not be his mate in the lighthouse 
any longer.’ 

“Thank Heaven !’ cried the old man. 

“* Nay,’ said I, surprised enough, ‘but it 
was a hard thing to do, since I had nothing 
whatever to justify it, except a dream.’ 

“* A dream!’ exclaimed my father, with a 
look of terror. ‘What! Another dreamt 
Did you dream he was going to murder 
you, lad?’ 

“* Yes, father. I dreamt that dream two 
hours ago; and even now, in the broad day- 
light, I feel that I could not venture to sleep 
another night upon the rock, with that man 
only as my companion.’ 

“¢Heaven forbid you should,’ responded 
my father, solemnly. 

“‘T saw him,’ continued I, ‘as though 
with my open eyes, as I lay in my bed, 
with his hand kept back behind him, as 
though it were holding some weapon out of 
sight, and with Murder set upon his face, as 
plainly as though the word had been written 
there in blood. I was on my feet in a second, 
but yet not soon enough to prove that my 
dream was true. I thought I heard his agile 
step upon the iron stair, I thought I saw4 
shadow flit for an instant across the door of 
the lantern; but when I got up there, he 


was trimming the lamps so naturally, and | 


met all my angry suspicions with such as- 
tonishment and coolness, that I ami upon 
reflection fairly staggered, and don’t know 








‘IT have done a foolish, | 


‘I forgive you, | 
I am too glad to | 
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y what to think. So certain was I at the time, With skilful wings their white breasts lave, 

b however, of the warning which my dream And oft the smooth translucent wave, 

F seemed to convey, that I bade him seek some Records the daring feat ; 

) other employment elsewhere, for I would Until they shyly dart away 

1 have him for my mate no longer. Then I To where the swarming insects play, 
signalled for a boat, and came on shore, in- In some calm cool retreat. 


tending to tell you all, and to consult upon 
what is best to be done in this strange busi- 
ness. But I am afraid you think me a fool.” 
“Then my father, upon his part, told me 

| of those dreams at home, and of the reason 
| of his being upon the way whereon I had 
met him. It seemed to us both that the 


Within the beech’s gloaming shade, 
They flit through every sombre glade 
Like bats upon the wing ; 

So swift and silently they go, 
Amid the foliage to and fro, 


{ As "twere some secret thing. 












it | | neglect of four such wonderful coincidences— Thence home to shelt’ring eaves they hie, 
© | @ tosay no more—would be far from right, but Aud barns and lofts with twitt’ring cry, 
> | that at the same time we should not be justified Melodiously resound ; 
| in punishing upon such evidence one who And then cach dark warm nest they seek, 
| might be, after all, as innocent of any evil To feed, from fond exhaustless beak 
as either of us. So I turned back to the The mouths that open round. 


village with my father, with the intention of 
putting off to the rock, and coming to some 
arrangement with the Italian, that should 
not deprive him of his bread. 

“A little after my departure, however, it 


Once more! once more! away they dart, 
To ransack with a curious art, 

The water, earth, and air ; 
The shade, the meadow, pool and sky, 























































} As if they knew most happil 
lif appeared that he had himself signalled for a Each joy oednniien 
| boat,and that, taking with him what little pro- 
hy | perty he possessed, he had landed, and been With tantalised and Jaggard sight, 
| seen to walk away northward, out of the town. We try to trace their thought-swift flight, 
"y | @ None of us have ever set eyes upon this man Which thing may never be ; 
0 |@ from that eventful night. Whether he is We can but wish, from this fair earth, 
nd innocent, or whether he is guilty, it is not in Our labour'd pleasures and feign’d mirth 
t |@ human power to tell. So certain, however, As innocent and free. 
© |) io my arrogance, did I feel of his evil mind, ; . , 
6 that when I read in the paper of their being a it may hap, povehance, they prise 
38 : er d “ar better than their own clear skies, 
about to hang an Italian foreigner at this The hes 1 : 
eS as ie heavens beneath the pool ; 
if place, for the murder of & man 8 his eleep, I And Earth’s reflections calm and green 
i ome here at once to satisfy myself—in hope May lovelier be to them, I ween, 
} rather than in fear, I am ashamed to say, that Then wadous fathead cael, 
1% |) this fourfold dream would be found to have 
| had foundation. Pity for the soul of yon But if this striving world of men 
‘& |) poor wretch, however, soon touched my heart, Should seem to their untutor’d ken 
it ) even before I saw him; and when I looked _A happier than their own ; 
ef | upon those awful lineaments, as he was lifted Thole blissful pinions let them stay, 
| upon the scaffold, I thanked Heaven, from And at = a oe day, 
v0 |@ the bottom of my heart, that the man was a CT eee a a ee 
Y- | @) stranger, and that our dreams, wonderful as|——~———__ halk Tiwari + wet 
‘P| they were and are, still need unravelling.” CHARACTER BOOKS. 
u. | Here the story of the sailor ended ; and 
| presently he strode away to the railway sta-| In every period of English literary history, 
od tion of the line which was to take him home. | authors have sought to hold the mirror up to 
Ihave never seen him since, or heard any|nature by means of essays describing the 
gh |B) other reference to this tale ; but the circum- | manners, opinions, and peculiarities, of certain 
d, |) stances under which I heard it, with all their | classes of the community. Inthe beginning of 
“t terrible realities of Vice and Death, are not | the seventeenth century, essays of this kind 
s more firmly fixed upon my memory than are | issued from the press in great profusion, and 
as the occurrences which he related as above :| were more in demand than they have ever 
ri neither do they bear more distinctly, in my | subsequently been : a circumstance to be ex- 
id, | (wn mind, the impression of truth. plained with probability on two grounds— 
, _ aa eee Li Be first, that the superficial differences separatin 
m4 class from class were then very marked an 
ot SWALLOWS. evident ; secoudly, that tales and novels had 
la Now, o'er the harvest meadows green searcely begun to exercise the ingenuity of 
nd Their arrow-headed forms-are seen ; writers, Indeed, contemporaneously with 
we Now, o’er the pool they skim, the appearance of Mrs. Behn’s romances, there 
x As if they wish’d to dive below, was a marked diminution in the number of 
me To those far-sinking skies which glow character books given to the public—the loves 


Down through the waters dim. of Oronooco and Imoinda, and the licentious 
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drama of the Restoration, having effectually | fluenced, whether in knowledge, in deport. 
superseded, in the estimation of most readers, | ment, in morals, or in habits of thought and 
the grave, concise, and epigrammatic satires,| action. As it is incontestably true that the 
in which the essayists of a former genera-| two most opposite individuals to be found 
tion had lashed the follies of mankind. From | among civilised humanity will present, when 
this time forward, abstract sketches of cha-| fairly contrasted, more points of resemblange 
racter became exceptional publications ; and} than of diversity, so it is easy to conceive 
a natural reaction tended to bury in obscurity | that, in a primitive society, these points of 
even those collections that had once been the | resemblance will be developed and brought 
most popular. Many such merited no better; out amongst persons whose callings are 
fate ; and the copies. of them that remain | similar, whose gains or losses result from the 


° | . . 
preserve nothing of more value than a/same circumstances, whose passions are 


description of surfaces that time has changed. | aroused or gratified by the same events, A fi 
Written by trifiers, they tell us how triflers| few centuries ago, the priest, the lawyer, the | 


looked upon society two hundred years ago. | physician, the courtier, not to mention per. 
Others bear the stamp of a different currency, | sons in humbler walks of life, each presented 


and give the ring of a more genuine metal.| certain unmistakeable signs of his calling, J} 
Some, and these of course form the smallest! —signs approximating him to his brethren #} 


class, bear the impress of minds at once ob-| in words and conduct, if not in actual ch» 


servant and profound ; minds able to pierce | racter. But, in process of time, as the 


through the crust of fashions and usages,| number of outward agencies brought to bear 
down to the eternal truths of human nature,! upon mankind were increased by the diffusion 
and the motives that govern the heart of| of knowledge, many influences unconnected 


man. Of all it may be said, even of the most | with his calling or station were admitted to | 
superficial examples, that this literature,! modify the character of the individual ; and | 


although it may be shallow, is seldom or| the moral and intellectual qualities, instead 


never tedious. A sentence may containonly|of being determined by position, broke | 


a truism ; but then the truism is set in gold.| down the class barriers which position had 


It is expressed in words so few and simple) raised, and placed others in their stead | 
that not one of them could be spared—so!| Hence, in the present day, every profession, | 


precise and forcible that not one of them|or trade, is itself a microcosm—containing 
could be changed—without obscuring a mean-| types of all the characters and _peculiari- 
ing as clear as the noonday light, or without | ties that may be found in the larger world 
detriment to a style worthy of the translators | without. 
of the Bible. The principal writers of cha-| It follows that the writers of charaeter 
racter sketches lived in an age when prose | sketches, who first arranged men according to 
compositions were polished as Gray polished | their occupation, and made this the link by 
his poetry ; and when brevity and terseness| which the persons described in an essay were 
were deemed the first of literary merits.| bound together, and defined, and separated 
They have left volumes of which the very| from the rest of the human race, were: com 
words are condensed paragraphs; and_| pelled, before long, to shift their ground, and 
essays that contain the materials of goodly | to base their distinctions upon predominating 
volumes, qualities of heart or mind. There can be 
A full description of the character books, | little doubt that Chaucer intended the pil 
even if the writer could enter into the spirit | grims at the Tabard to be types, rather than 
of their brevity, and could wean himself from | individual portraitures ; or that he ende» 
the comparative diffuseness of these latter| voured to accumulate upon each the outward 
days, would be too large a task to attempt| visible signs, and to interweave with the 
within the limits of this journal. One or| tale of each the mental characteristics of the 
two of them, however; such as best illustrate! class to which he or she belonged. And all 
the whole, shall speak for themselves to! these pilgrims, with the single exception of 
our readers. In the meanwhile, we will) the wife of Bath, are introduced to us by 
assume the part of prologue, and will give| their callings, as if these alone were 
our heroes the benefit of a preliminary descriptions. In the earlier professed cha- 
flourish, as well as of an account of their) racter books, the same plan is pursued ; and 
general tendency. | the essays have for their subjects a bishop, 
On casting a retrospective glance overs e judge, a knight, a lawyer, a soldier, 4 
them all, it is impossible to avoid remarking! physician, and so forth. Twenty years later, 
the gradual change in the distinctive feature} we find the church disposed of under two 
that is selected to isolate the subjects of each| heads—a grave divine, and a young raw 
essay—the gradual, but in time complete] preacher ; while the satirical description 
change, in the principles of classification] the professors of the healing art deals only 
adopted by successive authors. The most! with a meer dull physician, Later. still, the 
ancient classify according to occupation, or; moral qualities have it all their own way, the 
position in life: implying that, among their | calling is left unnoticed, and the essays relate 
contemporaries, these were the circumstances! to a modest man, a mere complimental mat, 
by which people were most powerfully in-{a rash man, and:the like. This is an mr 
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| portant step towards Captain Shindy and 


Aggerawatin Bill; but farther progress in 
the same direction was stopped by the Res- 


| toration, and by character books describing 


only debtors, drunkards, bailiffs, and mere- 
Then followed the state of society 


science and the arts has changed the character 
of the objects that surround the human race, 
but the new objects excite the same ideas as 
their precursors, and hold the same relative 
position towards each other, The railway 
train can suggest nothing to us that the stage- 
coach did not suggest to our fathers, The 


| the social scale. 
| of the world are so mixed and shaken to-| course of a single week, bought life-preservers 


| characters and peculiarities are hardly to be} people who believed in witchcraft have left 


distinguished, except at a point very low in| representatives to believe in spirit-rapping. 
Above it, the inhabitants | The two thonsand men who recently, in the 


gether, the circumstances that affect and|at one shop in London, because there had 


| modify apparent character are so numerous} been a score of garotte robberies in the 


and so diversified, that a class can scarcely | suburbs, are the true descendants of those 


} pretender to virtue. 
) ters seem natural, the reader may com- 
} monly discover that he is familiar with 
| each component trait, but seldom that he 
| has had experience of that particular com- 
| bination. 


| be said to exist. We recognise, it is true, 
| in most 


individuals, 


the medical profession should be either sati- 


| rised or flattered ; because singularities would 
@) not touch the mass, and generalities would 
i@) not touch the persons composing it. 


Even 
mere dull physicians have various outlets for 
their common dulness. It would be equally 
impossible to describe a rash man in terms at 
all applicable to half of the rash men who 
might be encountered, any morning, between 
Charing Cross and the Bank. The rashness 
would be their chief common quality, except- 
ing such qualities as are common to man- 
kind. And so now authors exhibit tempera- 
ment, or passion, either in one simple and 
siggestive phrase, or by tracing it to its 
effects. Thus, in the German fable, the 
— is attended by Dr. Better and Dr. 

orse, both men of great skill; and thus 


) we find that our most skilful writers of fiction 
} introduce characters into their works for the 
| purpose of illustrating some affection or 
) passion 
} showing how it breaks down the barriers 
} habit, the customs of society, the preju- 
| dices of caste or calling—how it ennobles 


of the mind, illustrating it by 


the seemingly degraded, or unmasks the 
When such charac- 


It would seem, then, that the kaleidoscope 


| human nature has been rudely shaken, and 
| that the patterns which it once presented to 


the observer are gone, never to return. But 


| the fragments which formed those patterns 


are here, unchanged, unchangeable, daily to 

discerned in their new places and relations, 
affording primitive elements of stability that | 
heither time, nor events, nor any power, save 
that of the Almighty hand that made them, 
fan ever control or modify. ‘The same 
thoughts inspire, the same passions darken, 
the same clouds envelope, the heart of man 
how, and in all past ages. The progress of 


a leaning towards| eight, armed themselves with 
| some great type of mind—towards hopeful- | flails upon the testimony of Oates and Bed- 

| ness or despondency, towards strict or lax} 
| ideas of duty or of honour. 
this we cannot do. It would be impossible to 

| write a description of a physician by which 


But more than} 


| who, in the year sixteen hundred and seventy- 
protestant 


low. The Crédit Mobilier may well recal 
the beginning, as it is to be feared it will 
recal the end, of the Mississipi and South 
Sea schemes, And this great truth—the im- 
mutability of human nature—is one that the 
character books are well calculated to im- 
press, They bring before us the great 
enemies of our kind, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, thinly disguised in the garments 
and the words of a former generation, but 
working the same works that we may daily 
see around us, or that we may read of in the 
histories of ages still more remote. The 
struggles and aspirations after good of the 
few, the acquiescence in evil of the many, 
are shown to be the same now and two hun- 
dred or two thousand years ago. The writer 
whose sketches are imperfect, if he fails in 
depicting his originals, depicts at least him- 
self, and hands down one true character to 
posterity. He assists by so much to form 
that golden chain of recorded experience 
which unites the Book of Job to the Times 
of yesterday; he brings so much evidence to 
show that truth, although revealed for 
eighteen hundred years, needs no gloss, no 
development, no interpretation, to accom- 
modate it to the present or the future needs 
of man. 

The earliest character book of any note was 
written, partly, at least, by Sir Thomas Over- 
bury ; and was, doubtless, indebted to that fact 
for its extraordinary popularity, Six months 
ago, a volume of posthumous tales by John 
Parsons Cook would have made the fortune 
of a publisher ; and Overbury, in his day, 
was a more famous victim than even Cook in 
ours. Overbury was not only a man of note 
himself; but he had the advantage of being 
poisoned by enemies of high rank and in- 
famous reputation. His death, in the Tower, 
alone created scandal and suspicion ; and the 
subsequent revelations of one of the agents 
in the murder ; the executions of Franklin, 
Weston, Mrs. Turner, and Sir Gervais El- 
ways; the trial, condemnation, and pardon of 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset, extending 
together over a period of nearly three years ; 
all kept up an excitement with regard to 
their victim. The original volume, published 
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shortly before his death in sixteen hundred | Blount, and which passed through eight 
and thirteen, contained Overbury’s poem on | editions under his name, was published at 
the choice of a wife ; together with “many | last, in seventeen hundred and eighty-six, as 
witty characters, and conceited newes, written | the work of the real author, Dr. John Earle, 
by himselfe and other learned gentlemen| sometime Bishop of Salisbury. Dr. Earle 
his friends.” The third, fourth, and fifth| was well known in his day as a man of 
editions were published in sixteen hundred | sound learning and exemplary piety ; but he 
and fourteen ; the sixth only in sixteen hun-| was a devoted adherent to King Charles the 
dred and fifteen; and the seventh, eighth, | First, and followed Charles the Second, whose 
and ninth in sixteen hundred and ten/| tutor he had been, into exile, after the battle 
(the year in which the earl and countess | of Worcester. Among other indications of 
were tried), thus showing the effect of this! his attachment, he translated the Ikon 
circumstance upon the sale of the book. By| Pasilike into Latin for circulation on the 
that time it had gained a reputation which | continent; and lent money to the Stuart 
insured a farther demand ; and it reached a| princes. Upon the restoration he was made 
sixteenth edition in sixteen hundred and | Dean of Westminster, afterwards Bishop 
thirty-eight ; although the booksellers were | of Worcester, and then of Salisbury ; but 
induced to add to the attractiveness of the|he did not long enjoy his honours, and 
volume by constant additions of new essays|died at Oxford in sixteen hundred and 
by various hands ; so that the total number | sixty-five, leaving a name that was equally 
of characters increased, from twenty-one. in| eulogised by Lord Clarendon, and Richard 
sixteen hundred and fourteen, to no less than | Baxter. 

eighty in sixteen hundred and twenty-two.| It is much to be regretted that Bishop 
Among these it is impossible to identify the| Earle’s sketches, clever as they are, were 
essays of any one writer, either of Sir Thomas| the production of his youth ; and received no 
or of any of his coadjutors; and on this| benefit from the greatly enlarged experience 
account, as also because a new edition of the| of his maturerage. But the volume was first 
work has been lately published, it is un-| published when the author was twenty-seven 
necessary to give extracts from it at length.| years old; and the essays are said to have 
The following is from the fifth edition.| been written at intervals and handed about 
Though the original has ceased to flourish at | in manuscript, during the two or three years 
the court of St. James’s, he may doubtless be| before their appearance in public, They 
found under the protection of King Bomba;| have this fragmentary character strongly 
or, in this country, as the parasite of various | marked upon them ; and present nothing like 
petty dignitaries. More than one country |a complete picture of society, although they 
town, frowned upon by the mansion of a| amount to seventy-eight in number, and of 
great proprietor, contains at least the/| these the first is 

essentials of— 


A CHILD 


A COURTIER : 
Is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy of 


To all men’s thinking is a man, and to most men] Adam before he tasted of Eve or the apple ; and he is 
the finest : all things else are defined by the under- happy whose small practice in the world can only 
standing, but this by the sences; but his surest marke | write his character. He is nature's fresh picture 
is, that hee is to bee found onely about princes. Hee newly-drawn in oil, which time, and much handling, 
smells ; and putteth away much of his judgement | dims and defaces. His soul is yet a white paper* un- 
about the scituation of his clothes. Hee knowes no| co:ihbled with observations of the world, wherewith, 
man that is not generally knowne, His wit, like the | at length, it becomes a blurred note-book. He is 
marigold, openeth with the sunne, and therefore he purely happy because he knows no evil, nor hath 
riseth not before ten of the clocke. Hee puts more} made means by sin to be acquainted with misery. 
confidence in his words than meaning, and more in his | fy, : 
pronuntiation than his words. Occasion is his Cupid, | endures evils to come, by foreseeing them. He kisses 
2e t aT > " : 

and hee hath but one receipt of making loue. Hee | and loves all, and, when the smart of the rod is past, 
follows nothing but inconstancie, admires nothing but smiles on his beater. Nature and his parents alike 
= gpd honours — a fortune. Loues ng dandle him, and tice him on with a bait of sugar toa 
1e sustenance of his discourse is newes, and his} , | 8 ¥ i an 
censure like a shot depends upon the chargi Hee a one - ee 
oF pe } the charging. €€ | prentice the first day, and is not come to his task of 


is not, if he be out of court, but, fish-like, breathes melancholy. We laugh at his foolish sports, but his 
destruction, if ont of his owne element. 


motion, or aspect are regular, but he mooues by the 
vpper-spheres, and is the reflexion of higher substances, 
If you find him not heere, you shall in Paules with 
a picktooth in his hat, a cape cloke, and a long 
stocking. 


arrives not at the mischief of being wise, nor 


Neither his game is our earnest; and his drums, rattles, and hobby 


horses, but the emblems and mocking of man’s 
business, His father hath writ him as his own little 
story, wherein he reads those days of his life that he 
cannot remember, and sighs to see what innocence he 
hath outlived. The older he grows, he is a stair lower 
from God ; and, like his first father, much worse im 
his breeches, He is the Christian’s example, and the 
old man’s relapse ; the one imitates his pureness, and 


We may proceed now to consider a book | 
of a different order, namely, Microcosmo- | 
raphy, or a piece of the world discovered, in| 
: ‘ — " ; thi , 
anys. me Characters. This, which Was) + N.B.—Perhans the first example of this since much 
long supposed to be written by one Edward’ abused metaphor. 
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the other falls into his simplicity. Could he put off 

his body with his little coat, he had got eternity with- 

out a burden, and exchanged but one heaven for 
| another. 


As a counterfoil to this picture, it may be 
| well to take the other extremity of human 
_ life ; and to give Earle’s description of 


| 4 GOOD OLD MAN 


vanity admire. One whom time hath been thus long 
a working, and, like winter fruit, ripened when others 
are shaken down. He hath taken out as many lessons 
| of the world as days, and learnt the best thing in it; 
the vanity of it. He looks over his former life 
| asa danger well past, and would not hazard himself to 
begin again, The next door of death sads him not, 


fears more his recoiling back to childishness than dust. 
All men look on him as a common father, and on old 
age, for his sake, as a reverent thing. He practises his 
experience on youth without the harshness of reproof, 
| and in his counsel his good company. He has some 
| old stories still of his own seeing to confirm what he 
| says, and makes them better in the telling; yet is not 
troublesome neither with the same tale again, but 
remembers with them how oft he has told them. He 
isnot apt to put the boy on a younger man, nor the 
fool on a boy, but can distinguish gravity from a sour | 
look; and the less testy he is, the more regarded, | 


_ You must pardon him if he likes his own times better | 


than these, because those things are follies to him now 


| that were wisdom then; yet he makes us of that 
| opinion too when we sce him, and conjecture those 


times by so good a relic. He goes away at last too 


| son whensoever, with all men’s sorrow but his own; 
| aud his memory is fresh, when it is twice as old. 


Mr. Macaulay’s description of the clergy, | 


| and the tempest of denial which that descrip- 
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Is the best antiquity, and which we may with least | 


; but he expects it calmly as his turn in nature; and | 
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this means to a chambermaid; with whom 
we leave him now in the bonds of wed- 
lock :—next Sunday you shall have him 
again.” 

The second, aclassof which the authorseems 
himself to have been an admirable type, is 
describedas : “one that knows the burthen of 
|his calling, and hath studied to make his 
shoulders sufficient ; for which he hath not 
been hasty to launch forth of his port, the 
university, but expected the ballast of learn- 
ing, and the wind of opportunity. * * * The 
ministry is his choice, not refuge, and yet the 
pulpit not his itch, but fear. * * * In mat- 
ters of ceremony he is not ceremonious, but 
thinks he owes that reverence to the church 
to bow his judgment to it, and make more 
|conscience of schism, than a surplice. In 





| simoniacal purchases he thinks his soul goes 
in the bargain, and is loath to come by pro- 
| motion so dear: yet his worth at length ad- 
vances him, and the price of his own merit 
buys him a living. He is a main pillar of 
|our church, though not yet dean or canon, 
| and his life our religion’s best apology. His 
| death is the last sermon, where, in the pulpit 
‘of his bed, he instructs men to die S his 
example.” 

Besides these personages, there are many 
others whose peculiarities deserve a moment's 
notice; and the city authorities of King 
James’s time are described in a way that is 
very suggestive of their existing successors, 
as reflected in the columns of the daily papers, 
The alderman, whose head, when in conjunc- 
tion with his brethren, may bring forth a 
city apophthegm, or some such sage matter ; 
the citizen, who has still something to dis- 
tinguish him from a gentleman, though his 


| tion brought about the historian’s head, are | doublet-cost more ; and the shopkeeper who 
| tolerably well harmonised by Bishop Earle, | tells you lies by rote, and not minding, as the 
| who appears, in this case, to use his own phrase to sell in, and the language he spent 
| words, to see the wranglers agree even in| most of his years to learn ; none of these are 
that they fall out upon. He first describes extinct species as yet, and, if we believe 
4 young, raw preacher ; and in the next essay, | Doctors Letheby and Hassall, the last named 





| fledged, that hath hopped out of his nest to 
| throad at what peril soever. 
_ stop him. The labour of it is chiefly in his 
| lungs, and the only thing he has made in it 
| Pope without mercy ; yet he preaches heresy, 
_ fit comes in his way, though with a mind, 


| Tmust needs say, very orthodox..* * * His 
| ©mmendation is that he never looks upon 


| only the dressing a little altered. * * * The 


agrave divine. The first; “is a bird not yet | 


chirping on a hedge, and will be straggling 
79. el 
pace of his sermon is a full career, and he | 
tuns wildly over hill and dale, till the clock 


himself is the faces. He takes on against the | 


| 

k: and, indeed, he was never used to it, | 
He preaches but once a-year, though twice 
M Sunday ; for the stuff is still the same, 


‘ompanion of his walk is some zealous 
desman, whom he astonishes with strange | 
re which they both understand alike. | 
8 friends, and much painfulness, may 
Prefer him to thirty pounds a year, and 





is flourishing luxuriantly. As the leaves 
turn, we find more and more acquaintances, 
The mere dull physician, who ifhe have been 
but a bystander at some desperate recovery, 
is slandered with it though he be guiltless; 
the meer formal man, who can excuse his 
good cheer in the accustomed apology, and 
who apprehends a jest by seeing men smile, 
and laughs orderly himself, when it comes to 
his turn; the young man who leaves repen- 
tance for grey hairs, and performs it in being 
covetous: the plain country fellow whose 
mind is not much distracted with objects, 
but if a good fat cow come in his es he 
stands dumb and astonished, and though his 
haste be never so great, will fix here half an 
hour’s contemplation : the plausible man who 
uses all companies, drinks all healths, and is 
reasonable cool in all religions: the sceptic 
in religion who would be wholly a Christian, 
but that he is something of an Atheist, and 
wholly an Atheist, but that he is partly a 
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Christian, and a perfect heretic, but that 
there are so many to distract him, whose 
learning is too much for his brain, and his 
judgment too little for his learning, and his 
over opinion of both spoils all,—who puts his 
foot into heresies tenderly, as a cat into water, 
and pulls it out again, and still something un- 
answered delays him : and the sordid rich man 
who will redeem a penny with his reputa- 
tion, and lose all his friends to boot, and 
his reason is, he will not be undone :—these 
are all photographs from life, portraits from 
which any observant man, at any period, 
could discover or recal originals. Bishop 
Farle did not recognise, or did not care to 
describe, much that is good in his fellow- 
creatures ; except the divine, a stayed man 
is his only picture of active, working excel- 
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! 


lence ; and the stayed man is, at best, a piece | 


of very formal and dull respectability—a 
shrewd Quaker of the present day, with a 
balance at his banker’s, and with a little 
laxity about the second person plural, would 
almost realise him. Vice and folly would 
appear to have made themselves more promi- 
nent in the world, in sixteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, than they do now-a-days; the 
one being less exposed to shame, the other 
less kept in bounds by custom. The later 
character books tell much the same tale ; but 
they tell it, too often, in language that is not 
suited for quotation, being written by wittie 
gentlemen whose thoughts were not under 
the restraint of orders, and whose words and 
phrases reflect, too truly, the customs they 
describe. But there is one sketch from the 
pen of an unknown author, which proves at 
once the antiquity and the permanence of the 
chief element in English society, the chief 
cause of English greatness. We will con- 
clude this paper by quoting it at length, 
leaving it to express the estimation in which, 
two hundred and thirty years ago, our fore- 
fathers held the original that is described. 
To that description we can add nothing ; 
except the wish that its subject may become, 
for all our readers, a veritable household 
word. 


4 GOOD WIFE 


Is a world of happiness, that brings with it a king- 
dom in conceit, and makes a perfect adjunct in 


societie ; shee’s such a comfort as exceeds content, and | 


proues so precious as canot be paralleld, yea more 
inestimable than may be valued. Shee’s any good 
man’s better second selfe, the very mirror of true con- 
stant modesty, the carefull huswife of frugalitie, and 
dearest object of man’s heart’s felicitie. She com- 


mands with mildnesse, rules with discretion, lives in | 


repute, and ordereth all things that are good or neces- 
sarie, Shee’s her husband’s solace, her house’s orna- 
ment, her children’s succor, and her servant's comfort, 
Shee’s (to be briefe) the eye of warinesse, the tongue 
of silence, the hand of labour, and the heart of loue. 
Her voice is musicke, her countenance mecknesse ; 
her mind vertuous, and her soule gratious. Shee’s a 
blessing giuen from God to man, a sweet companion 
in his affliction,and ioynt co-partner upon all occa- 
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sions, Shee’s (to conclude) ecarth’s chiefest paragon, 
and will when she dyes, heaven’s dearest 
creature, 


bee, 
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I uive in a free country ; I cannot be pressed 
into the Queen’s service ; I cannot be kept in 
prison more than twenty-four hours without 


a preliminary trial ; I am not the born thrall | 


of any Cedric the Saxon ; I cannot be sold 


into slavery. Rule Britannia, Magna Charta, | 


Habeas Corpus, and the Bill of Rights. 


So much for my public liberty ; but how | 


about my private freedom of action ? 


Between me and my country, the balance 


| is pretty fairly struck, I pay my taxes, and 


I enjoy my privileges ; but between me and | 


a certain class of my fellow-creatures, called 
;my neighbours, there is a long account to 





| Settle, in which I stand, not as a debtor, but | 


as a creditor. While I sit ruminating in the 
|learned seclusion of my study, while I sit 


masticating in the social communion of my | 
dining-room, while I lounge in the elegant | 


luxuriance of my drawing-room, or slumber 
in the comfortable silence of my bed-chamber, 


I am bought and sold; my wants, my fancies, | 


| 7 . 
j my ailings, and weaknesses, are weighed, and 


|measured, and hawked about the town to | 
Iam not even the miser- | 


find a purchaser. 
able shadow of a free agent. 
Poodleton. 


I live at South 


publican, a doctor, a greengrocer, a fish- 
monger, and a sweep. If there were but 
,two of each, as we explained in a former 
|number of this Journal,* I would not com- 
plain, as that would secure me something 
jlike competition ; but my elegant and sala 


ground and peculiar leases, restricting the 
landlords as to what trading tenants they 
shall accept, is given up to the tender mer- 
‘cies of these small individual monopolist, 


see an “eligible business at South Poodleton, 
| with good-will,” &c. advertised in the 0 
|lumns of the leading organ, and I feel a cold 
chill run through my frame, as if I wass 
|South Carolina slave reading an accountof 
his good qualities in a local newspaper: 1 
‘am part of that good-will, myself and my 
family. Our capacity for consuming foods 
calculated to a loaf, a herring, a ae 
a pint of beer, a cabbage, even to asin 





potato. 


|garments, made or repaired, are put upon 
paper, and made the basis of a selfish cal 
culation. My sweep looks upon my chimneys 
as his property, not mine, and gets sullen and 
| discontented if he is not called in with perio 
/dical regularity. Qn one occasion, when # 
istupid cook tilted a pan of dripping on the 
| fire, and set the whole flue in a blaze, this 
black and heartless scoundrel was heard 


bf) * Bee page 169. 








I am parcelled out amongst a i 
baker, a tailor, a bootmaker, a butcher, a | 


| brious suburb, under a scarcity of building | 


and I am bound hand and foot withit. I | 


My requirements in the way @ | 
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observe, “that it was a great pity, but it | 


made good for the trade.” I am not sure 
that the chance of such a casualty happening, 
gay once a-year, does not enter into his cal- 
culations for obtaining a livelihood. 

The doctor, who, as'a man of some educa- 


tion and refinement, ought to be free from 


guch mercenary feelings, is, 1 am confident, 
even worse than the others. When I go out 
for my morning-walk, looking a trifle paler 
than usual, this speculator upon human in- 
firmities is glaring at me through the coloured 
bottles, weighing my symptoms, and gloating 
over the prospect of a patient. Although I 
do not hear him, I feel that he says to him- 
self, in that horrid back-parlour, amongst the 
instruments, the grinning teeth, and the sick- 
ming smell of camphor ; “When will those 
mde, healthy children at Number Twelve 
have the measles, like other children ?” 

Yes, [ am kuown as Number Twelve, 
=-Number Twelve, the Grove. 1 do not 
require a name ; but, like a Siberian convict, 
Tan distinguished by a numeral. I have no 
domestic privacy, in one sense, for a dozen 
eager eyes are always turned upon me and my 
household. ‘The bootmaker knows how many 
pairs of boots I have ; he sees them ranged in 
stow in my dressing-room, as plainly as if 
he was amongst them, and he waits and 
watches for the decay which, he knows, must 
wme'to boots as to everything else. If I 
oder more than I want, I am “liberal—a 
patron of trade—a real gentleman—a man 
who likes to live and let live.” If I exercise 
seareful economy, and wear them thoroughly 
iid fairly, 1 am “an old hunks, mean, close, 
mdshabby genteel.” If I do not choose 
to have fish for dinner, the fishmonger is | 


| wware of the fact, without knowing the) 
| cause, and he and his wife settle, that we are. 


not so well off as we appear to be. If our, 
csumption of meat falls off from any cause, 
Tknow the butcher thinks that we are, 
inching our domestics, The plumber and) 
e-decorator wonders, “how much longer | 
Weare going to leave our front in its present | 
isgraceful condition. If our regard for 
th does not impel us to re-paint and} 
fiper the interior of our castle, we might, 
t least consult the harmonious elegance of 
the neighbourhood, and adorn the exterior.” | 
The tailor looks with ill-concealed disgust 
tpon a certain great-coat, that I believe I| 
ve now worn for three seasons. His! 
wtistic eye may see in it an antiquated style, | 
athreadbare face, and a generally diminished | 
re; but, to my untrained gaze, it looks 
very ‘little the worse for the long, but not) 
Were struggle it has gone through. My| 
| 


Bocer, I know, complains we do not have 
puddings enough in the course of the year., 

that our consumption of tea bears no 

uate proportion to our consumption of 
gar; while our cheesemonger thinks we} 
@ remarkably niggardly in the way of eggs, | 
td absurdly ‘liberal in the matter of lard, | 
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So is every detail of our domestic expendi- 
ture registered, examined, compared, and cri- 
ticised. Our house, to the passer-by, looks 
solid, opaque, detached, snug, and private, 
but to this little band of hungry traders it 
is as a glass pavilion, easy of access under 
the thin transparent covering of which the 
movements of the small family-circle within 
are distinctly visible. 

Nor is this knowledge (so interesting to 
them, but so embarrassing to me), confined 
within their own bosoms. South Poodleton, 
that compact neighbourhood, advertises one 
of its eligible businesses for sale nearly ever 
week, and the immense value of the “ good- 
will” is more than sufficiently dwelt upon. 
I am trotted out before the vulgar, inquiring 
eyes of all that motley tribe of small capital- 
ists who are ever looking for a profitable in- 
vestment. I watch the little groups as they 
arrive one after the other ; and, I faney, that 
I know them all. There is the couple of 
middle-aged, spinster sisters, who having re- 
ceived a small legacy, are searching for a 
genteel business, combining the lending 
library and the fancy trade—a mixture of 
literature and Berlin wool. They make several 
visits before they get to that decisive stage 
when the man of affairs is called in to confer 
upon the valuation. ‘There is the stout, well- 
fed, gentleman’s servant, who, wishes .to ex- 
change the elegancies of May Fair for the 
sanded tap-room ; and, with the assistance of 
the brewer, make an effort to manage the 
thriving public-house of South Poodleton. 
There is the young couple, just married, or 
going to be married, who make inquiry about 
the returns and prospects of the bread and 
fancy biscuit establishment. ‘There is the 
mother who brings her -son, a fat, blood- 
thirsty boy, to inquire about the butcher's 
business which he has taken a strong faney 
to. There is the omnibus conductor who 
wishes to take the greengrocer’s shop for his 
wife to manage, while he attends to it in the 
intervals of his journeys to the metropolis. 
I know that the two spinster sisters inquire 
about me, and are told to what extent I pa- 
tronise literature and the domestic fine arts. 
I know that the gentleman’s- servant is duly 
informed of the consumption of my family 
in intoxicating liquors ; and what I consider 
shameful dissipation on their part, he looks 
upon as showing a disregard for the interests 
of my neighbours, and a disinclination to “ do 
another a turn.” I feel that the young couple 
are deluded with grossly exaggerated ac- 
counts of the quantity of bread and flour 
consumed by “ Number Twelve—the Grove,” 
and I almost feel disposed to stop the negoti- 
ations by a disclosure. I see the mother and 
the bloodthirsty son in the butcher’s shop, 
looking towards me with unmistakeable in- 
terest as I pass by, while they are pursuing 
their investigations. I see them again, the 
next day, looking over the book in which my 
name, or rather my number stands regis- 
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tered ; and in the evening, in the little greasy | Parisian street. He is bound for Marseilles 
room behind the shop, where the transfer is| by the night express; and is vainly seekin 
about to be formally concluded, I know that |to have his mails brought down. ‘The gran 
I form a prominent topic of discussion when | people of the grand hotel (it was of all nations 
the question of “good-will” comes to be/and of copious flourish) are in the habit of 


decided upon. doing things in their own way, and at their | 
Sometimes I fancy the interests of the|own time. So that the chances of that in. | 


little knot of traders clash ; the fishmonger | furiated Briton’s going down peacefully by 


becomes jealous of the butcher, or the!night express, of that infuriated Briton’s {ff 
butcher of the fishmonger ; the tailor thinks | paying his cab fare, taking through ticket, | 
that I patronise the bootimaker more than I | having his mails weighed, and being impro- | 


do him, or the bootmaker becomes discon-| perly assessed thereon, would have appeared 


tented when he sees me with a new coat.! ludicrously poor to unoccupied bystanders, | 
The doctor grumbles that there is not enough | Practically speaking, he might have been | 


stale fish, and doubtful meat sold, to enable | taken to be out of the betting altogether— 
him to keep his family in a respectable man-| perhaps scratched. 


ner ; and since they erected the gymnasium| “ Will no one seek that fellow and the | 


at the boarding school for the boys, and|valise? O (here suppressed oath) execrable 


started the cricket club, the demand for pills | canaille! Laziest crew! I must bring it | 


and black-draughte has sensibly fallen off,!down myself!” 
and although there is now an occasional dis-| A sympathising fille de chambre, leaning 


location, or a broken leg, it does not benefit | against the door, observes : “How cruel!— | 
him, as he has no surgical knowledge. Jacques has deplorable lungs, the boy! | 


It Idare to rebel against the right of pro- | Twill kill him, laying these heavy burdens 
perty which these traders claim in me and|on him.” 
my household, I am very soon brought to a} The infuriated Briton darts past her with 
roper sense of the duties of my position.| look of defiance, and meets his valise—con- 


When I forbade the grocer the house for a structed to be carried in the hand—borne | 
few days, in consequence of the unbearable | arduously by two men. He snatches it from | 
character of the articles he sold; and, after| them, and bears it down himself. Then bids | 
much difficulty, got the omnibus people to|Cocher, if he would love double fare, drive | 
bring what I wanted from town, he waited | like five hundred devils. Cocher, lashing his | 
upon me inthe most confident manner, and | steed furiously, swears profanely that he | 
coolly said, “that he would endeavour, if| will drive like five hundred thousand of | 


possible, to do better in future; but begged|those condemned spirits—adding, that his 


respectfully and firmly to state that he had’ pace shall be as the residence ot those um | 


paid about thirty pounds for me in the good-| happy beings. The infuriated Briton leans 


will, and he certainly intended to have me!” | him back in the vehicle, and is gradually | 


And so it is with them all. I may be tranquillised. 


weak, imaginative, and morbidly sensitive, It may be as well confessed at once, that I | 


but I am morally certain that the very un- was that excited foreigner, wishing, perhaps, 
dertaker is looking towards me with longing through all that turbulent scene to veil my 
eyes, waiting for the time, perhaps not far own proper personality under the thin dis- 
distant, when I shall slip through the greedy guise of a species of allegory. As I was 
fingers of his fellow-tradesmen, and drop borne away at the unholy pace promised; 
helplessly into his willing arms. I am now speeding round corners in ares of fear 
sure that at the little evening gatherings in fully small radius, now taking crossings with 
the tavern parlour, feeling that his chances a bound as though they were leaps ; I began 
of employment come few and far between, to find myself rising, as it were, in the bet 
and utterly forgetful of the peculiar nature ting, and to feel a yearning to hedge, if poe 
of his calling, he is one of the first to sible. A change of feeling, ina great measure 
join in the universally popular Poodleton owing to a certain yellow fiacre that we 
tradesman’s maxim of “live and let live.” | steadily before us, describing the same fearful 
When the curtains are drawn close and the ares, also taking the crossings like fences, and 
knocker is muffled, I know that his card will imperilling human life precisely in the same 
be dropped gently into my letter-box to manner. The yellow fiacre might, in all 
remind me of his claims and his existence. | probability, have had its unholy company, 
i etree ——— | five hundred thousand strong, chartere - 
in yoke. To our charioteer it was a tern 

Meat wok a-head—that yellow fiacre. Vainly did 
“T swat be late! Ishall be late! Only he strive to shoot past it by the right or by 
ten minutes to the hour! Run, some one, the left: destined to be always stopped by the 
and see what can Victor be doing with that adroit obstruction of yellow fiacre. u 
valise. A child could carry it. O, O, these were his oaths when so checked ; awful his 
rascals ! These (something) French rascals!” round of imprecation. I noted, too, thats 
Words spoken by an infuriated Briton at dark face, with black glossy moustaches, was 

the door of a grand hotel in a very grand put forth from the window every now 
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S to boot. 


} of appraising weight. 
| ourself to trust in that hasty click clack 


BY NIGHT 


then, speaking words of encouragement, and 
lanciig anxiously behind. So the yellow 

re went on until both came clattering up 
tothe railway door ; the yellow fiacre leading 
tothe verylast, with just one minute to spare. 
So Cocher and his five hundred thousand 
auxiliaries had deserved well of his fare, and 
there was joyfully counted out to him the 
promised bounty with handsome pour-boire 
Rushing past to secure a railway 
ticket, I just caught a glimpse of the dark 
man—tall, well built, and in a richly braided 
cloak—helping out a lady in a cloak and 


) hood. 


During that precious three-quarters of a 


} minute everything raust needs be done by 
| express. Express taking of ticket—to takers a 
) certain disadvantage in the matter of change ; 


express weighing of baggage per steel-yard ; 
also, it is to be feared, to owner’s damnifica- 
tion ; there being a looseness in their fashion 
It is hard to bring 


founds resulting from loading of the steel- 
yard), or in the wild chaunt that follows, 
“Dix-neuf! q’rante!” or in the delivery of 
that blotted, sanded docket thrust through a 
little pigeon hole. Express trundling, too, of 


) the weighed mails along the platform, with 


express ringing of bells, and express jostling, 
and express seeking of vacant places ; much 
calling, much whistling, much shutting of 
doors; and I am thrust hastily into a roomy 
carriage where there are only two persons 
teated. The night express moves off with a 
shriek. 

It was just beginning to grow dusk ; but I 
ould make out very plainly that one of the 
persons opposite had on a richly-braided 
doak, and that his companion was a lady 
dosely wrapped in a velvet hood. She kept 
fir away in the corner, with the hood drawn 
over so as to hide her face. A very hand- 
tome, martial personage, the man, in the 
braided cloak ; some brave, doubtless going | 
wuthward with his wife. When we had 

wn a little accustomed to each other’s 

8, 1 should probably learn more of them. 
With that I look out the shining sea-green 
Yume of the chemin-de-fer library (bought 

express, and charged double accordingly), 
mi began toread. In that pleasant romance 
we soon forgotten all thoughts of the swarthy 
personage opposite, and of his delicate com- 
pinion in the velvet hood, 

From dusk to semi-darkness—from semi | 
 Cimmerian darkness—and then progress 
m the little sea-green romance is stopped. 
Houard, by ingenious reasoning, has just 
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low intruder. “Ces pauvres enfans,” con- 
tinued the little sea-green romance— But 
here the darkness closed in effectually, and 
some one came tramping along overhead, 
dropping in lamp as he passed. 

The yellow light streamed down full upon 
one of the faces opposite. A perfect Italian 
bandit’s—dark, handsome, and with piercing 
black eyes that roved to and fro uneasily. 
The velvet hood was whispering earnestly to 
him, laying her hand upon the braided cloak, 
conjuring him or remonstrating as it seemed, 
But he kept turning his face away in the 
same uneasy fashion, looking towards me 
and the windows with much trouble of 
soul. Finally, he pushed her hand away 
roughly, and, covering up his face, groaned 
aloud, 

I was half inclined to continue Edouard’s 

and Marie’s curious adventures; but here 
was a real flesh aud blood narrative that 
promised to be infinitely more entertaining. 
If penne, I would read it through to the 
end. 
“O malediction!” said the bandit quite 
aloud. “ Malediction! You have brought 
me into all this! I shall never survive it! 
I shall die! We were doing well as we 
were! Qh!” 

“Courage, my friend,” the Velvet-Hood 
said gently ; “we are quite safe. No one 
can harm you.” 

“Harm me! if those two tigers track me 
out—Oh !” 

“ Hush, hush ! my friend,” the Velvet-Hood 
whispered, looking over uneasily at me. 

With that they lowered their voices, and I 
could hear no more. I was driven in perforce: 
on Edouard and Marie; which poor —s 
people were now in fresh perplexities. 
had left them sitting for whole days by the 
banks of a river, plaiting reciprocal garlands, 
and trying their effect on each other's heads.. 
Now it had come to this, that the turnkey, 
gaoler, or impostor-husband had been indis- 
creet enough to offer gentle remonstrances 
against this wholesale ignoring of himself. 
A partial recognition, he thought, was not 
unreasonable ; he knew Monsieur Edouard’s 
superior claims, but— Edouard and Marie 
will speak to him, will see the a 
wretch together. They do speak to him wit 
gentleness : for, though he has injured them 
deeply, they are above resentment. They 
show to him the impropriety of his conduct ; 
they show him how wrong he has been. He 
is touched, he becomes conscious of his fault. 
The strong man is dissolved in tears. 

“Courage !” says Marie, holding out her 


Meceeded in convincing Marie that her law-| hand to him with a charming frankness, 
husband, besides being tyrant, turnkey,|“Courage! you are forgiven—you will not 
Moler, and filling other such ungrateful | offend again !” 


ces, was no other than a base impostor, | 


“Never, never!” says the impostor-hus- 


Ming forced upon her against her inclina-| band, falling on his knees and kissing her 


That he (Edouard) was in the eye of hand hysterically. 


Begs pardon, too, of 


Wstice, and bating a few ridiculous formal- Edouard ; who promises to think no more 


tes, the true and lawful spouse, the other a about it. The wretched man is to be seen at 
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the Morgue during all the next week, at any 
hour from ten till six. It preyed a his 
mind—that feeling of having marred the hap- 
piness-of two such angelic beings. 

What with the dull yellow overhead and 
rumination on the oh catastrophe of the 
sea-green romance, the traveller begins to 
—_ sleepy. Sleepy, even in despite of the 
n1ollow roaring outside, as though the ear 
were being held eternally to a gigantic shell ; | 
in despite of wild crashing through tunnels 
and of wilder swooping through stations, 
whose lamps, red and green, whose illumi- 
nated waiting-rooms would all dart past like 
flashes of lightuing ; in despite of such alarums 
L begin to doze, and must have dozed and 
dreamed for a good round hour, when I} 
wake up wearily, and my eyes light on the) 
swarthy figure opposite, who is gesticulating | 


wildly and talking loudly at the top of his| 


voice. This time he was in a terrible rage 
that swarthy bandit, eating his glossy 
moustaches with passion, and snarling, dog- 
fashion. He was standing up too. 

“T tell you, it was no oes than you led me 
into this! You and your triply accursed 
wheedling.” 

“ You know, dearest Carlo, whatever I may 
have said, I thought it would be for the best,” 
the Velvet-Hood said. She seemed to be! 
weeping. 
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“Ah! sorceress,” he replied, between his 
teeth, “that smootl witch’s tongue of yours ! 
The two tigers will hunt us down,—that is, | 
will hunt me down. 


like a dog: twice over, if they could! O 
mon dieu! mon dieu! it makes me tremble 
and shrink away’to think of it.” Here he 
fell back and rolled on the seat in an agony | 
of terror. 

“Dear friend,” said Velvet-Hood in that 
gentle tone of hers, “do not give way thus. 
They do not know at this moment that we | 
have fied. We have escaped them entirely.” | 

“And tell me this,” he said, starting up, | 
“whose was that face I saw at the half-| 
opened jalousic. They were spying, the 
devils!” 

“ Imagination, dear friend.” | 

“‘Woman’s nonsense! I tell thee they are 
chasing us:at this instant. They know it all, 
and woe to me if they find us.” 

“Tt is the last train, mon ami, Heaven be! 
praised; so they must tarry until morning.” 

“Ay, but the brother is great with the 
postes and the police direction. What may | 
not that do? Look to those long wires. | 
Besides, O mon dieu ! mon dieu ! is there not 
a train some two or three hours later? O! 
heavens! if there should be!” 

“No, no,” said the Velvet-Hood,, “ why dis- 
turb yourself with these delusions ? ” 

“Monsieur is not asleep,” he said, turning 
sharply on me. “ Monsieur will set us right 
ou the matter.” 

I was sure there was no such train; but 


| light. 


And do you suppose | 
they will spare me? No! they will kill me, | 


| 


[Condueted by 


fortunately had a railway guide with me, He 
consulted it greedily. 

“There is, there is!” he said with a sort 
of shriek. 
shall die! O, I shall die!” 

“ Allow me to look,” I said, taking it from 
him. He was right. There was a train that | 
started some hour and half after the express 
train, but went no further than one half of 
the road. “The gentleman is right,” I said 
“There is a train not very far behind w 
now.” 

“O, Seélérate!” he said, turning on her 
and clutching her arm, “I could kill you 
this instant !” . 

She gave a short shriek. 

“Have a care, sir,” I said indignantly, 
“You must use the lady gently. I will suffer 
no violence in this carriage.” 

He cowered down and cringed. “No, no, 
monsieur, I did not so mean it. I have been 
much fretted ; [have a great trouble on my | 
mind.” So they both relapsed into their | 
whispering again. 

What a curious mystery was here? A | 
much more interesting mystery than that 
of Edouard and Marie, as set out in the 
sea-green romance. Something tragic, like 
enough, to come of it ; which issue I was not | 
to see in all probability. 

An hour past midnight by the clock, the 
figures being made out dimly by the yellow 
Here slackening of pace, and stray 
lights shooting by—signs as of nearing station, 
By the railway guide it is discovered that 
there is an important half-way house ap- 
proaching: centre where lines meet and | 
radiate away to right and left. Flashing of 
lights going by slowly, illuminated chambers 
seen through open doors, luxuriously | 
vished with couches and mirrors—going by; | 
crystal pavilions with refection laid out— | 
going by; men calling out names—going by; 
and then halt. Halt for some five-and-twenty 
minutes, more or less. 

The Night Express has disgorged itself of 
a sudden ; flooding the platform with popu- 
lation. What will my companions do? The 
bandit has been biting his nails in silence for 
some minutes: back. 

“Tam thirsty, 0} so thirsty,” says he at 
last. 

“Descend then, my friend, and refresh 
yourself,” suggests Velvet-Hood. 7 

“What precious advice,” he said in his 
snarling way. “Should I not keep close and 
retired? Yet she tells me: show yourself 
abroad.” , 

“Tt would be wiser, certainly,” she said, 
gently. : 

“But I have a thirst as of Inferno in @ 
throat. I must’ go. I can wrap this cloa 
about my face.” 

“Do so, in Heaven’s name.” And he stole 
past me out of the carriage ; crawling down 
the steps like a serpent, I was left wi 
Velvet-Hood, . 
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® hood. A round, pale face, with saffron hair ; 
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Madame has. had a weary journey,” I | glouring at us both. Velvet-Hood was back 
said, burning with curiosity to learn some-' in her place in an instant. 
thing of the mystery. Said he, in his snarling way, his black eyes 


“jt is only the beginning, Monsieur,” she | shooting out sparkles, “What is this hole and 


im said. Then rising, she came over, and placed | corner work ? These confidences when I am 


herself exactly fronting me. She stooped 


gone—speak ?” 
forward to speak, and I saw into the velvet 


“Sir,” I said, “what do you mean?” I 
did not over relish that tone of his. 
| with a composed, gentle expression, in keep-| The old cringing way was on him again in 
| ing with the voice. | an instant. 

“What do you make of all this?” she said,| “Sir, there is no offence to you whatever. I 
| earnestly. “ Speak quickly.” had forgotten myself but for an instant. 

What could I make? I would confess to) Accept my humblest excuses.” Then, under 
Madame that it embarrassed me not a little.| his teeth, “ Ah, Sc6lérate! I could whip you 
It bore the look of an adventure. | worse than ever did that husband of 

“An adventure, indeed! Would you sup-/| yours.” 
| »se that I am flying from my husband: from} 1 turned from him with contempt. Won- 

acruel, persecuting monster ?” derful mystery ! How she could tolerate this 
| I was a Briton, and had Britons’ old- other mean-souled spaniel of a Neapolitan ! 
fashioned notions about such things. “H’m,' But there she sat, quite composed and smil- 
indeed!” I was saying, drawing myself up| ing even, with the velvet hood thrown 
stifly enough. ack, 

“Ah!” continued Velvet-Hood,; reading | “ Don’t fret yourself, Carlo, dearest. Itisa 
| me with a Frenchwoman’s quickness, “I| weary journey, doubtless, but we shall soon 
| know what you think of it. But, if you could | be through it.” 
| learn what a wretch he is. Sir, he beats me | “Through it!” he said, roughly, pushing 

with his long riding-whip, if I go so much! away the hand that was laid upon his arm,— 
| a look from a window. See!” and with a! he was an unredeemed savage—“howshall you 
| strange confidence, she let down the Velvet | tell me that ? What do you knowof it? Ah! 
Hood, and showed the back of her neck and | I have no patience with your idle talk! My 
shoulders ; where there was a long, raw welt, ! soul is sick with suspense.” 
_ quite red and angry. | “Courage,” said Velvet-Hood: “ Hark ! 
| “Hm!” I said, “highly improper treat-| there is the bell! One more halting-place, 
| ment, no doubt.” I was still the dry Briton ;' and we are safe.” 
| bot was growing more mystified every! As she spoke we began to move slowly, and 
| instant. 'the express shot forth again into the dark- 
| “Sir,” she continued, “that was this morn-| ness. The great sea-shells were held to our 
| ing’s work. See, again ;” and she had strip-| ears again, and we once more settled our- 
j ped her arm in an instant. “That is his' selves back in our places, against a long spell 
ite! Ah! the savage! And he is a of journeying. I had taken in afresh store of 
‘Marquis of the purest blood in France.| that sea-green aliment, just as engine had 











| Was I to stay—to stay to be lashed and 
| bitten 2” 

“H’m ! certainly not. That is—” 

“That is—that is, of course. 
| tune. 


I know the | ing—still, with eyes tolerably 
| He was right, of course. Fortunately, 
| there was this noble Neapolitan gentleman to 


been taking in store of coke and water; but, 
| though there was a second Edouard and 
Marie, whose history seemed deeply interest- 
leared and 
drowsy brain, it was not possible to do much 
in that way. Those who sat opposite seemed 


| stand between me and this vile oppression— | to have been wearied out of their troubles. 


| this woman-beating !” 
|, “Pardon me, Madame; but from what I 
| have seen—-” 

| “He is naturally a little timorous. 


But 
| has a gallant heart for all that. 


I am under 


safeguard of his honour, and he will take me 


tohis Neapolitan estates, where his mother 
} and sisters live.” 
“H’m !” I said ; “quite correct.” 
“Yes,” she went on. “There we will 
| tay until this wife-beating monster ‘ dies. 
leu merci! he is near to seventy.” 
“That is the arrangement ?” I said. 
| “That is the arrangement. Carlo is fearful 
| # pursuit; but there is no danger. There 
| 8 my brother, too, another savage —a 
ally — 
“Most curious history,” I said. 
Here the Neapolitan appeared at the door, 


The Velvet-Hood sleeping tranquilly ; but 
| the Neapolitan still kept watch—shooting his 
eyes from right to left, ceaselessly. So the 
| Marseilles express went forward through 
the night and grey morning, too. Until, 
grown drowsy myself, the sea-green romance 
slipped away down to the bottom of the 
carriage. ; 

No more consciousness until a loud, de- 
spairing engine-shriek, prolonged infinitely, 
roused me up. The Neapolitan had: his 
hands clasped and was calling out piteously ; 
“Q Mercy! Mercy! Signors:! O, gentle 
signors, listen to me! Spare, spare—ah, ’tis 
cold. Where are we now? Wake, wake!” 

He jostled his companion as he spoke. She 
satel up in a moment, and turned to him 
with that strange sweetness of hers. 

“Are you refreshed, Carlo?” she said, 
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utting back the velvet hood and smoothing 
or hair. 

“Tell me what hour it is,” he said. 

She consulted a little jewelled watch hang- 
ing at her waist. “Half-past four,” she 
said, with a smile. “How the hours have 
run on!” 

So they had. There was a cold, blueish 
atmosphere abroad, and the three night 
travellers were shivering miserably with the 
cold of that early morning. Some stray men 
in blouses were going to their work ; but 
they had not been up all night. 

The train was slackening its speed: it was 
drawing near that other halting place. More 
platform, more range of offices, gliding by in 
the cold, blueish light. There are some 
early morning travellers closely muffled up, 
but very fresh and buoyant, standing ready, 
and waiting for the express. Very different 
from the bleared, haggard souls who were 
pouring out upon the platform. 

But a short span for stoppage here: 
barely five minutes. No stir from my two 
companions. 

“ Mordieu ! why do they not go forward ? 
I tremble with the cold. Feel me. O, I am 
very miserable, heart and body !” 

“Wrap this about you,” Velvet-Hood said, 
taking her shawl from her shoulders and 
putting it round him. “There!” 

He looked at her surlily. 

“ How quiet you take all this!” he said, 
“Have you any nerves, or feeling ?” 

She laughed pleasantly. 

“Should you ask that, after 

“ Don’t—don’t!” he said, covering up his 
face. “O, I could cry now—cry my eyes 
and heart out! Why don’t they go for- 
ward?” 

At this moment the door was softly 
opened, and one of the brisk, muffled tra- 
vellers stepped in. He had a little handy 
valise, which he put on the seat beside him, 
and a snug comforter about his neck. “ Fine, 
fresh morning it was,” he said, as he loosed 
his comforter ; “ good for the country.” 

“What is this delay?” the Neapolitan 
said, gruffly. 
ward?” 

“They were getting up the passports,” the 
brisk man believed. “No, it could not be 
that either. Ah! here they are.” 

The door opensagain. Three gentlemen in 
black standing near the steps; one ascends 
them with a paper in his hand. 

“ All here have come down from Paris ?” 
he says, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” I answer, being next the door, 
“excepting this gentleman.” 

“Pardon, Messieurs,” the lady remarks, 
quite composed. “We only got in at the 
last halting-place ; some twenty leagues or so 
back.” 
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“Never mind,” says the gentleman with 
| the paper ; “the lady and gentleman yonder 
‘must descend. 


themselves.” 
| All this while the Neapolitan has been 
turning white and red, his teeth chattering 


| galvanically. “Don’t trouble yourselves,” he | 


|says faintly, “it is no matter about the 


i . 
|baggage; we can leave it; we do not | 


| care.” 


“ By no means,” Velvet-Hood says sweetly; | 
“we could not afford that, Messieurs. What | 


is to become of my poor toilette; which is 
sufficiently disarranged already. Rather let 
us descend.” 
“No! no!” the Neapolitan cried, clinging 
'to the arms of the seat with both hands 
“ Leave us!” 
“Sacré!” exclaims one of the gentlemen 
near the steps, “are they coming down ?” 
“Now, mon ami,” Velvet-Hood said, rising 
and passing him, “be reasonable. Let us go, 


|if they require us so particularly. Adieu, 
| Monsieur,” she said sweetly, turning to me, | 
| Then she drew the velvet hood close over | 


| her face. The Neapolitan had to be well nigh 
dragged from the carriage. 

A dim suspicion took possession of me. 

“ What can it all mean ?” I said aloud. 

“An affair of police simply,” the fresh 
man remarked. He had, curiously enough, 
taken up his handy valise, and was preparing 
to go too, “A veteran gentleman was mur- 
dered last night in Paris by his wife (@ 


his courier, 


ee 
more, 


It is very simple. This lady an 


larly like the description. 
sir—good voyage, sir!” 


steps ; a shrill shriek from the engine, im- 
patient to go forward, 


plished. 


|shrill departing shriek dying off in the 
distance. 
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There is a mistake about | 
their baggage. They must please to hasten | 





grisette he had married off the pavé) and | 





gentleman who have just left us are singu- | 
Good morning, | 


With that he bowed himself down the 


Well it might, | 
now that what it waited for was accom- | 


The Neapolitan and Velvet-Hood, waiting | 
wearily in the private room of the station, | 
must have heard with heavy heart the | 





— 





